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Tus statement has been prepared by the 
faculty advisory committee to the dean of 
Teachers College. It is intended to give au- 
thentie information primarily to the alumni 
and secondarily to the publie at large who 
may have been disturbed by recent articles 
in the public press and even more by ecriti- 
cism of the college spread by uninformed or 
by prejudiced gossip. A number of the pub- 
lished articles have been so written as to 
give overemphasis to statements of individ- 
uals which, bordering on the sensational, 
have offended conservative readers; other 
articles and the oral criticism have for the 
most part been by those who think that the 
administration of Teachers College has be- 
come arbitrary and reactionary. 

The fact that the criticism has come from 
both the right and the left may be inter- 
preted as evidence that the college continues 
to be exceedingly liberal to both faculty and 
students of every point of view. Every 
member of the staff will attest that it is. A 
member of the faculty wrote in 1930 what is 
still true in 1939: ‘‘The college, as an insti- 
tution, holds no position, advocates no 
theory of education. It selects its faculty 
and, as every such institution must, permits 
each member untrammeled to present what- 
ever his reflections and his researches lead 
him to believe.’’ 

A certain amount of criticism is not only 
to be expected but also is deserved by any 


institution that is conducted by human 
beings. If it is well based, or even sincere, 
it should be welcomed and carefully consid- 
ered; but when there is substantial reason 
for believing that it emanates from a group 
who are distorting incidents to discredit for 
their own selfish purposes an institution that 
for a half century has devoted its energies 
to the public good, those who have worked 
under its liberal administrations must speak 
to protect it and to strengthen it in still fur- 
ther promoting its altruistic program. 
Democracy is a many-sided and evolving 
concept with considerable disagreement 
among social theorists and teachers concern- 
ing its precise character and implications. 
Nevertheless, there are important tenden- 
cies and practices within Teachers College 
which are generally agreed to represent the 
fundamentals of democratic procedure. It 
has been the custom all during the adminis- 
tration of Dean Russell periodically to bring 
together the entire faculty and not only to 
lay before it with a frankness that is highly 
unusual in an administrative officer the im- 
portant problems that were before him, but 
also to invite individuals or groups to raise 
questions of policy for discussion. In these 
meetings there has been a democratic effort 
to profit from a common understanding of 
problems and from the free meeting of 
minds. Obviously in an institution so large 
and so complex as Teachers College not all 
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problems can be discussed in general meet- 
ings of the faculty and obviously also some 
problems are of so intimate a nature that to 
discuss them publicly would have been an 
impropriety, especially unfair to individ- 
uals concerned. 

Consequently, still further to increase the 
democracy of administration, two years ago 
at the suggestion of the dean the faculty 
elected by secret ballot an advisory com- 
mittee of twelve members distributed pro- 
portionately to the three ranks of profes- 
sors. By similar secret ballot the faculty 
annually fill four vacancies on the commit- 
tee. This committee represents all shades 
of educational and social philosophy; it 
happens that from one fourth to one third 
of its number have also been members of 
the Teachers Union. This is a far larger 
proportion than the union membership 
bears to the whole faculty. Since its election 
the advisory committee has been active not 
only in giving advice to the administration 
on problems that are laid before it, but also 
on problems that it brings to the dean’s at- 
tention. It has at all times given to the dean 
with unreserved frankness the best advice 
of which the members are capable. 

To secure vital student participation in 
policy-making is particularly difficult in a 
school where the proportion of part-time 
commuting students is large and where most 
of the resident students come for one or 
two years only. However, pronounced prog- 
ress is being made. In the last three or four 
years the student council has made striking 
growth in importance, responsibility, range 
of function and influence. Its faeulty ad- 
visers, who have no vote, are nominated by 
the council itself, and no administrative 
pressure has been exerted even when the 
eouncil has had controversial matters under 
consideration. The students from time to 
time conduct forums on matters of profes- 
sional and public interest, the curriculum 
guidance committee voices student opinion 


about course offerings, and student repre- 
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sentatives are now sitting upon a committee 
of administrative officers responsible for the 
general policy of the college concerning 
labor and other similar matters. 

The dean has always been accessible to in- 
dividual members of the faculty who de- 
sired to talk over with him their problems 
or to make suggestions concerning general 
college policy. Although at times express- 
ing disagreement with the frankness that is 
one of his finest characteristics, he has never 
been known to interfere with any instruc- 
tor’s privilege or right to say, in the class- 
room or outside, what his scholarship and 
his conscience dictated. He has, in the 
opinion of many, even leaned backward 
from his own convictions to see that every 
one on the faculty pursues his work freely 
not only without administrative interfer- 
ence but actually with such help as could 
be given in the way of assignments, clerical 
assistance and salary. It is not charged by 
any one on the staff that there has been dis- 
crimination because of differences of opin- 
ion. In fact, some of the most generous 
treatment by the administration has been of 
members of the faculty whose philosophy 
differed from that of the dean. 

There are differences in philosophy among 
the members of the faculty themselves, as 
there should be, and the dean has by his se- 
lection of new members of the staff at- 
tempted to provide for the continuance of 
such healthy differences. No administrator 
who desired unanimity of opinion would 
have selected as permanent members of the 
staff and as visiting professors those who 
have recently come to use the opportunity 
that Teachers College presents of teaching 
freely what they believe. 

In the selection of new members of the 
faculty the dean of Teachers College has 
sought the advice of all his associates who 
were thought to have pertinent information 
and professional judgment based upon 4 
knowledge of the needs of the position to be 
filled and of the men and women being con- 
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sidered. There is no known evidence that 
he has been influenced by the political, social 
or economic philosophy of the people whom 
he has recommended to the trustees for elee- 
tion, and that body has without exception 
approved his nominations. 

In the promotion of members of the staff 
the dean consults not only the adminis- 
trative officers who are directly and indi- 
rectly responsible, but also formerly the 
elected executive committee of the faculty 
and lately, since its election, the advisory 
committee. At no time in either of these 
committees has an instructor’s philosophy 
ever been a factor determining the advice 
given. Asa matter of fact, so far as known, 
it has never been mentioned. In the selec- 
tion of new members of the faculty and in 
promotions the dean has, in the judgment 
of the advisory committee, sought and acted 
on advice that emanated solely from a con- 
sideration of competence to contribute to 
the cause of education. 

In short, whatever criticisms may have 
been made by members of the staff about 
special administrative acts, the advisory 
committee, which, democratically chosen, is 
believed to represent the faculty as a whole, 
is of the opinion that Teachers College is far 
in advance of most educational institutions 
in the use of democratic procedures to deter- 
mine its policies and to administer them. In 
all probability the dean uses as much of the 
democratie method as the faculty as a whole 
is ready to approve. By and large the 
faculty find Teachers College a very whole- 
some and happy place to work. Not only 
are resignations rare, practically always by 
professors who have an opportunity to bet- 
ter their status financially, but there is sel- 
dom heard even any expression of a desire 
to transfer to the staff of any other institu- 
tion. If there were any profound dissatis- 
faction with the administration of Teachers 
College, it would be reflected in a series of 


migrations that would be significant and 
disturbing. 
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Teachers College has been unfortunate 
during the past few years in the kind of pub- 
licity it has had. This has apparently been 
motivated by a philosophy that whatever 
brings the college into public attention is 
good publicity, and that the material most 
certain to capture public attention is news 
of conflict and sensational statements, some- 
times made sensational by the omission of 
relevant context. This philosophy is held 
neither by the administration nor by the 
faculty, most of whom resent a selective 
publicity which they feel presents a dis- 
torted picture of the work of the college and 
neglects its serious, constructive and con- 
tinuing activities. Certain newspapers and 
journals prefer to emphasize the kind of 
story that is exciting or sensational, regard- 
less of the effect on public education; and 
there is increasing evidence that definite 
groups outside the staff of the college, groups 
both reactionary and radical, have promoted 
such publicity in order to get prestige for 
themselves or for their own causes. This 
can not fail to weaken democracy and the 
education in which it is unusually exempli- 
fied. If the members of these groups were 
sincerely interested in promoting democ- 
racy, they would focus their attacks on in- 
stitutions in which flagrant violations occur 
and would seek to strengthen any institution 
where a large measure of democracy already 
exists. 

The publicity from which Teachers Col- 
lege has suffered has not only given to the 
public many false impressions, but it has 
also concealed the steady progress that has 
been made in providing non-spectacular 
training and leadership in all fields of edu- 
cation. 
members of the faculty on any matter inter- 
fered with the steady prosecution of the ex- 


At no time has disagreement among 


_ 


tensive educational program that is being 
earried on. 

The eriticisms that have been most often 
voiced recently of Teachers College, if we 
omit those directed at statements by indi- 
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viduals which out of their context have 
seemed to be sensational or in poor taste, are 
(1) of the retirement of Professor Kilpat- 
rick, (2) of the dismissal of an associate 
professor, (3) of the closing of New College, 
(4) of the labor policies of the college and 
(5) of the lay council. About each of these 
the advisory committee will present the 
essential facts. 

(1) Professor Kilpatrick was retired in 
accordance with a policy long ago laid down. 
Every member of the faculty knows what 
that policy is and expects to cease services 
at Teachers College at the age of 65. Pro- 
fessor Hillegas was retired at the same time 
and for the same reason as Professor Kil- 
patrick. It is true that during the depth of 
the depression two professors who had 
reached the retiring age were retained, on a 
nominal salary; but with these exceptions, 
made for the purpose of economy, the policy 
has been regularly enforced. 

(2) After seventeen years of service an 
associate professor was for reasons that 
seemed good to the dean and to his admin- 
istrative advisers given a year’s leave of 
absence, beyond the regular sabbatical leave, 
with full payment of salary, and appoint- 
ment was not renewed. At the time when 
the decision was pending the dean laid the 
matter before the advisory committee, which, 
being recently elected, did not take formal 
action, though a majority of the members 
expressed approval of the proposed retire- 
ment and none protested it. At various 
times since then the dean has reported to 
the committee certain protests at the dismis- 
sal and the professor’s effort to secure rein- 
statement. In January of this year in re- 
sponse to advice from the committee that he 
reopen the matter, he laid the case before 
the members with the statement that he 
would abide by the advice of the committee, 
whatever it might be. After further con- 
sideration the committee by a unanimous 
vote of all members present (two were absent 
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because of illness) decided to lay the matter 
on the table. This action means that the 
committee could not see any reason to reopen 
the case with the expectation of recommend- 
ing reversal of the administrative decision 
not to renew the professor’s contract. At 
no time in the entire series of discussion 
was emphasis laid on any political, social or 
economic views held by the professor. At 
no time has the committee received either 
from an individual faculty member or from 
a group of faculty members a request that 
this case be investigated. So far as the mem- 
bers of this committee know, this retire- 
ment has occasioned neither indignation nor 
alarm on the part of the Teachers College 
staff, all expressions of protest having been 
voiced by persons outside the faculty. 

At this point it is proper to state that in 
its consideration of the revision of the 
statutes of Teachers College the advisory 
committee has incorporated a_ provision, 
which has already been informally approved 
by the dean, if indeed it was not originally 
suggested by him, that any member of the 
staff who feels that he has in any way been 
unfairly treated by the administration has 
the privilege of laying his grievance before 
the committee. There is every reason to 
expect that its advice will continue to be 
influential with the dean as _ heretofore. 
This brings democracy into the administra- 
tion of Teachers College in a way that is 
practically without the embarrassment of 
publicity and with economy of the time of 
the faculty as a whole. 

(3) It is strange that so little credit has 
been given to Teachers College for establish- 
ing and maintaining New College. If there 
had been as much help from the outside in 
publicizing its novel and courageous pro- 
gram, in inducing students to enroll and in 
securing financial support as there has been 
eriticism of its closing, it might have con- 
tinued. New College was established in 

1931 as an experiment in order that the 
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novel ideas of Professor Thomas Alexander 
and others on the important challenge to im- 
prove the education of teachers might have 
an opportunity to be exemplified and tested. 
Teachers College undertook to supply quar- 
ters, maintenance and overhead expenses, 
hoping that the new venture would become 
self-supporting and that it would be recog- 
nized as of such importance that philanthro- 
pists would provide more suitable quarters. 
At a general meeting of the faculty in 1931 
the dean stated that Teachers College would 
underwrite an annual deficit of $10,000, but 
that in justice to other responsibilities it 
could not stand more. 

At the close of the fifth year, in July, 
1937, it was found that the annual deficit 
had begun to mount. This was discussed 
fully by the administrative board of New 
College, which was composed of Professors 
Bagley, Evenden, Powers, Newlon, Del 
Manzo, Thomas Alexander, Linton, Mort, 
Stratemeyer, and Messrs. Hungate, Hager 
and Hagemeyer. A thorough study of New 
College was authorized and a committee 
was appointed under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Newlon. The report was a compre- 
hensive study by Dr. Newlon, Professors 
Stratemeyer, Tewksbury, Linton, Evenden, 
O’Rear and Messrs. Hager and Hungate. 
This committee, considering every phase of 
the problem in detail, reported that New 
College could not be continued without a 
substantial subsidy from Teachers College 
and that an endowment which would pro- 
duce from $35,000 to $40,000 (Professor 
Newlon estimated $50,000) a year would be 
required if this educational experiment were 
to be continued without undue burden to 
Teachers College. A subsequent report by 
Professor Mort was thoroughly considered 
by the administrative board and by a com- 
mittee of the faculty of New College, and it 
was decided to continue New College by 
aking every possible budget cut and by 
making every effort to secure an endowment. 
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Every member of the New College faculty 
was notified that there was no certainty of 
his reappointment after June 30, 1939. 
New College was continued into the year 
1938-39 with a restricted program on a 
greatly diminished budget in the hope that 
it might make an appeal for substantial aid 
from outside sources. Although there was 
in the fall of 1938 a small increase in the 
total number of students, only forty fresh- 
men enrolled last fall and there was no pros- 
pect that the enrolment would increase to a 
number necessary materially to decrease the 
deficit. No substantial gifts were forthecom- 
ing. The directors of the major divisions 
in Teachers College, 1.e., Messrs. Newlon, 
Strayer, Linton, Caswell, Hungate, Del 
Manzo and the dean, examined the budget 
situation of Teachers College in October, 
and in view of large demands of other activi- 
ties it was decided that Teachers College 
could not afford to continue substantial sub- 
sidies to New College. This had been dis- 
cussed in the board of trustees for more than 
a year, and the board of trustees and the 
president of the university finally decided 
that we could not continue New College as 
a separate enterprise after June 30, 1939. 
There has been some question expressed 
as to the wisdom of closing New College 
despite its drain on the income of Teachers 
College at a time when the budget is already 
seriously out of balance. Whatever may be 
the opinion of any individual, especially of 
one who was interested chiefly in this ex- 
periment, this committee recognizes that 
the administration had the responsibility 
of making a difficult decision. Whatever it 
might have been, many would have been 
dissatisfied. The committee believes that 
the administration acted honestly and with 
the best intent to serve the interests of 
Teachers College as a whole. To continue 
New College, funds would need to be taken 
from the support of other activities, and at 
no time did any one express a willingness 
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to make departmental or a personal sacri- 
fice to continue the experiment. 

The more common criticism has been of 
the manner of determining to close New 
College. Some hold that the decision should 
have been made by the combined faculties 
after an extended consideration of all the 
facts; others maintain that this was an ad- 
ministrative and not an educational prob- 
lem, and therefore was neither the concern 
nor the responsibility of the professional 
staff. The dean considered the former plan 
and finally followed the advice of those who 
held the latter position. Whether he de- 
cided wisely or not is a matter of opinion 
based on differences in philosophy. This 
committee is divided in its opinion concern- 
ing the method of announcing the decision 
to close New College without prior discus- 
sion by the entire faculty, but is unanimous 
in the belief that the dean acted sincerely 
according to what he thought was for the 
best interests of all concerned. 

After announcement that New College 
would be closed its faculty and student 
body asked for a hearing before the ad- 
visory committee, which was granted, and 
subsequently they had another hearing 
before the entire faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege. After hearing the case as presented 
by representatives of New College and a 
statement by the dean, the faculty voted 55 
to 29 not to request that the problem be 
reconsidered by the board of trustees. This 
vote is to be construed as representing a 
feeling on the part of a majority of the fac- 
ulty in attendance that in so complex a 
situation they were willing to abide by the 
decision of the administrative officers. In 
passing, it should be noted that only where 
a fair degree of freedom and mutual confi- 
dence exist, would 29 faculty members vote 
openly to request a reconsideration of 
administrative action. 

These are the essential facts as the ad- 
visory committee understands them after 
serious effort to ascertain what they are. 
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At no time, so far as is known here, has 
there been expressed any criticism by the 
administration of any radical theories held 
by the professors or students of New Col- 
lege. The former were entirely free to 
teach what they pleased and the latter to 
express such views as they held. 

It is not the intention of Teachers Col- 
lege to abandon experimentation in the field 
of the education of beginning teachers. We 
have many graduates of liberal arts colleges 
who come to us for a year who have had no 
teaching experience. If the Junior College 
idea should spread in the East, there may 
be juniors who would wish to follow a 
three-year course leading to a master’s de- 
gree. We have now made an arrangement 
with Barnard and Columbia Colleges for 
giving their students such training. And a 
committee has been appointed to plan an 
even more comprehensive program, which 
will include as many of the features of 
New College as were proved effective and 
as we can afford. 

(4) There has been a revival of the un- 
favorable publicity on the labor policies of 
Teachers College in connection with the 
dismissal of four cafeteria workers in 1935, 
without any reference to the enlightened 
policy which has since gone into effect. The 
facts in this case are too lengthy to detail, 
but it should be noted that in connection 
with this difficulty the dean appointed a 
specialist in labor relations to survey the 
relation of the institution to the entire 
group of service workers, and brought into 
consultation Professors Dowling, Brissen- 
den and Llewellyn, of Columbia University, 
specialists on labor problems. The net re- 
sults of this study have been an adjustment 
of wage scales to eliminate inequalities and 
to raise the general level, a reorganization 
of schedules so that the service staff have 
eight-hour days, vacations with pay, insur- 
ance against certain types of calamity, a 
dismissal wage and the privilege of a pen- 
sion fund. On occasions when the situa- 
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tion ealls for it, conferences are held with 
the leaders of the labor unions involved. 
These improvements have been costly, but 
there ean be little doubt but that Teachers 
College has now one of the most enlight- 
ened and fair labor policies to be found in 
any educational institution in America and 
that present policies are a matter of pride 
to the faculty. 

(5) The lay council of Teachers College 
has aroused fears that the institution is 
inviting undue influence from major busi- 
ness and financial interests. This suspicion 
is unfounded. The lay council grew out of 
the conferences with laymen from a great 
variety of fields of activity initiated by the 
Advanced School of Education of Teachers 
College for the professional development of 
students and faculty. 

‘'eachers College believes that basic poli- 
cies involving education in a democratic 
society are in the long run determined by 
the decisions of the public. It believes the 
depression showed that the needs and ser- 
vices of public education are poorly under- 
stood by laymen and that educators know 
too little of the attitudes of the public 
toward education. 

The lay ecouneil is an effort to set up a 
procedure whereby laymen and educators 
can explore together the larger problems 
and possibilities of public education in 
American society. It is an adventure in 
mutual understanding. It has no connec- 
tion with, or responsibility for, the admin- 
istration or the educational procedures of 
Teachers College. It is only now in process 
of formation. While it is true that repre- 
Sentatives of business were the first mem- 
bers of this council, it is its expressed inten- 
tion to cooperate with and secure the coop- 
representatives not only of 
business, industry and finance, but also of 
labor, agriculture and the professions. A 
lay program for the college has been an- 
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nounced and described in the dean’s An- 
nual Report for 1938. 

The advisory committee is of the opinion 
that Teachers College instead of departing 
from its former high ideals is steadily ad- 
vancing them. The foregoing explanations 
and this entire statement are prepared in 
order that those who have been disturbed 
by reports which have overemphasized cer- 
tain facts and in certain instances actually 
misrepresent others, may be correctly in- 
formed by those who are in a position to 
know what the facts are. It would be a 
tragedy of the highest import if the con- 
tinued constructive program of Teachers 
College and its generally recognized con- 
tributions to education should be obscured 
by misrepresentation or by the elevation of 
unfortunate necessities of administration. 
At this time when democracy is being at- 
tacked from within as well as from without 
those who are attempting not only to de- 
fend and advance it but also to exemplify 
it need to work together to promote its 
program. And this we are attempting 
to do. 


Tue Facuutty Apvisory COMMITTEE TO 
THE DEAN 


PROFESSORS 


Thomas H. Briggs, Chairman 
Edmund deS. Brunner 

N. L. Engelhardt 
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Mary E. Townsend 
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STANISLAS T. SHATSKI 


By ABRAHAM AARONI 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


I 


SranisLas T. SHATSKI was born in 
Smolensk on the river Dniepr in Western 
Russia in 1878. His father, a minor official 
in the Czarist army, trained his son from 
his earliest childhood in strict military dis- 
cipline, to which he was accustomed and 
which was an organic part of his life. The 
child hated the house in which he grew up, 
the city in which he lived or existed and 
the school in which he supposedly studied 
to become a better man. 

The home into which this sensitive child 
was born was almost constantly the scene of 
misunderstandings and even serious quar- 
rels between father and mother. Later, 
when young Stanislas will be reconstruct- 
ing his early experiences in the fascinating 
autobiography of his childhood and adoles- 
cence, ‘‘ Years of Quest,’’ he will remember 
with great sorrow and profound under- 
standing the childish prayer during in- 
numerable sleepless nights: ‘‘O Lord of the 
Universe, please make peace between Papa 
He was a sensitive and im- 


? 


and Mama.’ 
pressionable child. 

In his later years these childhood days 
will appear to him with a halo about them. 
They were his years of quest, his years of 
search, uncertainty and hope. Countless 
will be the impressions and the incidents 
which he will reeall, record, discuss and 
derive lessons and morals from. Thus he 
will record unforgettable instances of how 
the rights of a young child have been tram- 
pled by the grown-ups whose utmost fault 
was that they had evidently forgotten the 
fact that they too were children once. He 
will recall what he so aptly and seriously 
ealled ‘‘The Miniature Golgotha,’’ when he 
was met by a ceaseless laughter because he 
had plastered his hair with glycerine in 


honor of important guests in the house. It 
was during this innocent ‘‘Miniature Gol- 
gotha’’ that the first criticism of the educa- 
tion of his time took form in the young 
mind: ‘‘They have done something which 
is improper, something which they should 
not have done.’” 

Yes, there were many things which 
should not have been done, and yet they 
were being constantly practiced every- 
where, even in school, where the young 
child had hoped to find only what is good 
and proper. The school too was disappoint- 
ing, even more than the home. As a matter 
of fact, the atmosphere here was even more 
militaristic than at home. School was like 
military service, something unavoidable 
and forced. And as it progressed, there 
were more overseers and more responsibili- 
ties. The teachers were like military task 
masters, aloof, unfriendly, derogatory in 
their remarks, suspicious, threatening. 
And the fellow students? Why, they did 
what was expected of them. They passed 
examinations, translated idiotic, senseless 
sentences from Latin and Greek and Ger- 
man. And when a student told a teacher 
that he thinks that a ‘‘red cow does not sit 
on a tree and does not chirp,’’ the teacher’s 
answer was short and simple: ‘‘ Dutch cocks 
think, you study !’” 

In such circumstances, was there any 
wonder that the students cheated, feared 
and hated? What’s more, many of them 
became mentally distorted and crippled. 
And Shatski was not an exception to the 
rule. In his fifth year in the Gymnasium, 
he too begins to derive pleasure from the 
filthy remarks about teachers, adolescent 

18. T. Shatski, ‘‘ Years of Quest,’’ p. 28. Mir: 


Moscow, 1925. 
2 Ibid., p. 122. 
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drawings, and the like. He too begins to 
obey the stronger blindly, unquestionably, 
and derides and even persecutes the weaker, 
may he even be his own younger brother. 
And all this is undeniably the fault of his 
schooling. The weaker in character re- 
mained thus erippled, distorted for the rest 
of their lives, upholding the corrupt, vicious 
social order of prewar Czarist Russia. The 
stronger lived a dual life: ‘‘ Externally ad- 
justed to circumstances, internally living 
their own individual secret life.’’* Shatski 
belonged to the stronger. 


II 


Shatski definitely belonged to the stronger 
croup. He survived all the distorting in- 
fluences through his university years in 
Moscow, where he studied first natural 
sciences and later agriculture. Had it not 
been for the revolution of 1905 Shatski 
would have probably become a scientist, but 
the political situation in 1905 made it im- 
possible for him to continue his agricultural 
Instead, under the influence of 
Tolstoy’s writings and educational experi- 
mentation at Yasnaia Poliana, Shatski de- 
cided to devote his time and talents to edu- 
cational work. Of the beginnings of his 
educational experiments, he tells the fol- 


lowing: 


studies. 


\s early as 1911, our work was carried out into 
the country where emphasis was placed on domes- 
and agricultural labor, life growing out of 
nomic affairs of the community; and upon 
progress through self-help rather than through 
assistance from others. We saw that success could 
net be achieved through separate experimental in- 
stitutions; all must be unified in a central station. 
In 1912, the plan for an experimental Station for 
Children was worked out and partly realized in 
practice, embracing the kindergarten, secondary 
school, clubs, workshops, libraries, and the chil- 
dren’s labor colony. It was again put forward in 
1915 and a little money, received from the Moscow 
“\'y government, was used to promote experimental 
lucational work. Finally, with the suecess of the 


educ 
October 


r Revolution, all the plans, including the 


Ibid., p. 92. 
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organization of an area for rural work in Kaluga 
government, were unified as the First Experimental 
Station of Narkompros, the People’s Board of 
Education. 


It was in this Colony of the Cheerful 
Life, as it was lated called, that Shatski 
erystallized his educational theories. It was 
here that he experimented with methods, 
subject-matter, objectives, administration, 
ete. Shatski himself has written a detailed 
account of the colony, its work and accom- 
plishment up to 1924 in his book, ‘‘The 
Cheerful Life.’” 

Like Dewey, whose disciple he considers 
himself, Shatski claims that there can not 
be one definite aim in a child’s education. 
‘‘There are as many aims to a child’s edu- 
cation as there are periods of growth,’’ he 
writes in one place.® In other words, it is 
the child that matters, the growth and the 
development of the child and not some su- 
perimposed objective by an outside agency, 
be it state or religion or philosophy. This 
ideology, of course, was somewhat at odds 
with the official Communist philosophy of 
education. But Shatski was a pragmatist 
almost by nature, a man who loved change. 
His educational ideology changed with time, 
and by 1930 he was probably the most out- 
standing Soviet Communist educator. His 
educational objectives were revised accord- 
ingly, became more specific, fitting in with 
the general Soviet philosophy of polities and 
government. 

While not abandoning entirely his ideas 
of the individual child, Shatski simply 
found that there was no dualism between 
individual and society, again borrowing a 
page from Dewey. While he still believed 
that the new school ‘‘should organize the 
ehild’s life, trying to develop within the 
child those abilities and talents which ordi- 

4 Quoted in Thomas Woody, ‘‘New Minds, New 
Men?’’ pp. 47-49. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1932. 

5 V. N. and 8. T. Shatski, ‘‘ The Cheerful Life.’’ 


State Publishing House, Moscow, 1924. 
6 Ibid., p. 153. 
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nary life does not provide for’’ and that it 
must be a ‘‘place where almost naturally 
the processes of growth and enlightenment 
should go on,’’’ he simultaneously believed 
that ‘‘pedagogy also belongs to the law of 
responsibility, the law of need and requests 
of contemporary life.’’* In other words, 
the school must be a socio-child-centered 
school. It must develop the personality of 
the child, his many-sided interests and tal- 
ents, but it must also most decidedly take 
part in life itself, if it is to be called 
Trudovaya Shkola, a school of work or an 
activity school. 

This idea of school participation in com- 
munity life, which has become one of the 
most important tenets of Soviet education, 
is very aptly and concretely expressed by 
Shatski. ‘‘We must agree,’’ he writes, 
**that the activity school, as we understand 
it, is the school which organizes both the 
study of life and the participation of the 
institution in it. A school which does not 
take part in the life of the locality or com- 
munity becomes not an activity school but a 
reflective one.’’? It becomes a school where 
life is reflected and not created. The new 
school must be a creative and active one. 
Participation in the life of the community 
is therefore categorie. 


III 


How should such a school be organized ? 
There are, primarily, two factors involved 
in the organization of a school, the child 
and the community. The prerequisites for 
school organization, therefore, are quite 
clear : 

(1) Study the child with all the means at your 

disposal. 


(2) Study the region or locality where the school 


is to be established. Study it from many 


78. T. Shatski, ‘‘ The Cheerful Life,’’ pp. 147-8. 
State Publishing House, Moscow, 1924. 

os. 7. 
ticipation in It,’’ p. 3. 
Moscow, 1927. 

9 Ibid., p. 6. 


Shatski, ‘‘The Study of Life and Par- 
Rabotnik Prosveschenia, 
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sides, the economic, the natural, the national, 
the folkloristic, ete. 

(3) Organize the school program not based on 
subjects to be taught, but on the child’s 
activities. 

Following this plan, we will have created 

a practical, working school, answering to 
the needs of the child and its immediate 
environment, under the direction and mu- 
tual supervision of the teachers and the 
students, for it is a child-governed school, 
where self-government is a most important 
means of education, and socially useful 
work becomes a most serious objective. 

Socially useful work is really the most 
significant in Shatski’s school. The entire 
course of study is based upon it. It or- 
ganizes work in the villages, classes for il- 
literates, lectures on important topies, prob- 
lems of sanitation and a multitude of other 
things. 

The projects or the units of work in the 
school are based on this idea of socially use- 
ful work. The criteria, for instance, for 
choosing a given unit of work are as follows: 


(1) Determine what the locality is. 

(2) What the child’s life in the community is 
and how to improve it. 

(3) List community activities 
school can participate. 

(4) Divide such activities according to time of 
year and age of school group. 

(5) Skills. What must the children know in 
order to participate in a given activity and 
to help solve a given problem? 

(6) Organize your program of studies in such 
a way where each part of it would bring 
about some interrelation with the commu- 


in which the 


nity. 


The school thus turns the tables. It is not 
the led, but the leader. It gives the tone to 
the whole life in the village. Each age 
group contributes to this participation, and 
there seems to be a constant and very defi- 
nite relationship between content, method 
and application. Take the unit of study 
for the first group, for example. 

This group is studying the food problem 
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in the family. The teacher conducts an in- 
vestigation as to the kind of food, how it is 
prepared, methods of storing and how it is 
eaten, ete. Closely related to this is the 
question of air and breathing, temperature, 
personal hygiene, illness, fatigue, sleep, care 
of the home. The next step is the sum- 
marizing of the data found and its explana- 
tion to the children in various media, oral, 
written, artistic. They are then asked to 
carry it over to the immediate family or to 
relatives, neighbors and friends. The sec- 
ond group may work on the same problem 
but in a wider circumference. They will 
apply their knowledge to a street or a com- 
munity. This constitutes the interrelation- 
ship between the curriculum and its appli- 
cation to actual life situations. 


IV 


But not only should subject-matter and 
application be interdependent, also content 
and method could and should be interre- 
lated and integrated. The methods of 
teaching should be such as to provide the 
learner with experiences based on his knowl- 
edge of life. It is for this reason that 
Shatski uses what he ealls the ‘‘complex’’ 
method, which is a broad interpretation of 
the project method. A complex of work 
consists of broad projects, the parts of 
which are all interrelated. All these units 
of work, or complexes, must, however, be 
based upon what Shatski considers to be the 
content, or interests of a child’s life. The 
projects must be related at one point or an- 
other to the following content of a child’s 
life: (1) Physical growth of the child; (2) 
play; (3) art (life of the child in an artistic 
environment); (4) intellectual life; (5) 
social life; (6) emotional life; (7) labor; 
activity.!° 

Consequently, the method which is based 
on these interests and on the personal, or- 
ganized and racial experiences of the child 


S. T. Shatski, ‘‘The Cheerful Life,’’ p. 155. 
State Publishing House, Moscow, 1924. 
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is necessarily an interplay between the two 
at usually more than one point. This inter- 
relation can best be understood by studying 
Table 1, which summarizes the entire idea 
of content and method." 

TABLE 1 





METHOD 

‘owrew Organ- 

eae” sale Per- ized Racial — 

cieaiaaiaiaaed sonal experi- experi- hia 

SeTERSSSS experi- ences ences (aril) 

ences ofthe (skill) 
school 

Play | 
Art 


Intellectual work 
Social life 

Physical growth 
Work i Some ee ia 


Emotional life 


Each and every school subject will fall 
in one of these categories of interests and 
will thus have some contact at one or more 
points. For example, art, as a subject of 
study, may be related in method at various 
points. The child may have personal ex- 
periences, or the school may organize cer- 
tain collective experiences for him, or he 
may be the fortunate possessor of native 
(racial) abilities in this particular field, 
and all these experiences should be strength- 
ened by drill, for this too is considered a 
personal experience. 

V 

To summarize: According to Shatski, the 
school is only one educative agency for the 
betterment of man. It is not an institution 
per se; it is only one of the agencies for 
the education of the human being. It must, 
therefore, in order to be successful in its 
mission, study the other educative processes 
and cooperate with them. The teacher, as 
the representative of this educative agency, 
must enter the life of his community and 
aid in the relationship and cooperative ef- 
forts of the various educational agencies. 

11 [bid., p. 164. 
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The school should act as a kind of ferment 
in the general educative process, setting in 
motion the desirable and aimed-for objec- 
tives. It follows then that the curricular 
ideas must come from the locality of en- 
vironment in which the school is situated ; 
in one place the subject-matter may be based 
on a sanitation problem, in another on 
mining, all according to the need of the 


locality or region. If such be the program 


of the school, the student thereof will most 
assuredly become a new type of man, who 
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will feel that the school has given him some- 
thing most useful : 


I go to school, and my life has improved, has 
become more interesting. I go to school, and the 
attitude of the adults who are so busy with their 
own affairs, and whom I shall come to know later, 
when I’ll grow up, is constantly changing. They 
acknowledge me, they consider my work. I amount 
to something. I go to school, and I make friends 
with whom I build new forms of life. I go to 
school, and I become part of the great flux of life 
which I am beginning to understand. I go to 
school, and the more I go, the more do I feel that 
I help in the building of the world.12 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


DISMISSALS FROM THE FACULTY OF 
THE TOKYO IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY 

A WIRELESS message from Hugh Byas to 
The New York Times dated from Tokyo on 
Monday, January 30, announces that efforts to 
purge the economic faculty of the Tokyo Im- 
perial University of liberal and nationalist ele- 
ments has ended in complete disruption of the 
faculty by the resignation of Professor Fumio 
Yamada, the dismissal of Professor Eijiro 
Kawai, a liberal, and Professor Seibi Hijikata, 
a nationalist, and the resignation of nine others 
with nationalist sympathies. 

Mr. Byas states that there had been quarrels 
between liberal and nationalist professors for a 
Last week the university’s new president, 
Rear Admiral Yuzuru Hiraga, a retired pro- 
fessor of naval architecture, in an effort to ter- 


year. 


minate the feud in the economic faculty, asked 
Pro- 


fessor Kawai is under examination by the judi- 


Professors Kawai and Hijikata to resign. 


cial authorities for publishing books expressing 
liberal Admiral Hiraga acted without 
the approval of the faculty. When both pro- 
fessors refused to resign, the admiral went to 
the Education Department, whose head is Gen- 
eral Sadao Araki, and obtained their suspension. 


views. 


As a protest against the president’s action, 
immediately resigned and 
was followed by nine members of the faculty, 
all with fascist views, in sympathy with Pro- 
fessor Hijikata. In a statement to the press 
they say that Professor Chogoro Maide, dean 
of economics, is a Marxist, whereas they train 


Professor Yamada 


students to have political views suited to the 
country. 

Professor Kawai stated that he would have 
resigned if the faculty had advised him to do 
so, but that he refused to resign on the sugges- 
tion that he was responsible for the dispute in 
the university. Professor Hijikata denied he 
had been a disturbing influence in the university, 
as the president alleged. He declared he had 
endeavored to expunge Marxist ideas and incul- 
cate nationalist principles. 

In recent years liberal professors have been 
dismissed and some have been imprisoned for 
alleged communist views, and hundreds of stu- 
dents have been imprisoned while their alleged 
Marxist sympathies were investigated. 

Admiral Hiraga’s appointment as _ president 
last year was made after the former president 
had resigned in a quarrel with the Education 
Ministry over the manner of selecting pro- 
fessors. 


ENTRANCE AND GRADUATION RE- 
QUIREMENTS AT OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 
THE faculty of Arts and Sciences of Oberlin 
College has voted to change the entrance and 
graduation requirements in foreign languages 
and mathematics. The new plans put all foreign 
languages, ancient and modern, on the same 


basis. Starting with September, 1939, students 


12. T. Shatski, ‘‘The Study of Life and Par- 
ticipation in It,’’ p. 25. Rabotnik Prosveschenia: 
Moscow, 1924. 
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will have three years in one language, either 
ancient or modern, and two years in a second 
language. One year of the work must be taken 
in college; two years if the study of language is 
begun in college. This requirement must be ful- 
filled by the end of the sophomore year. 

It is further provided that students who have 
had six years of foreign languages in high school 
will not be required to take languages in college 

they suecessfully pass a “proficiency” test to 
be given by the department concerned. They 
will not, however, receive credit toward gradu- 
ation on the basis of these tests. 

\ccording to Dean Carl Wittke, of the College 
ot Arts and Seienees, this action, as far as it 
affects the study of foreign languages, is de- 
signed to accomplish two main objectives: (1) to 
secure continuity between the study of languages 

the secondary schools and in the college; and 

2) to insure proficiency in at least two foreign 
languages sufficient to enable the student to really 
ise them and to get some appreciation of the lit- 
erature of these languages. The plan is not in- 
tended to favor or to discourage the study of any 
reign language. It merely insists on a sub- 
stantial minimum of work to be done in any two 
foreign languages. In mathematics, the com- 
bined entranee and graduation requirement will 
‘consist of three years: one year of elementary 
igebra, one year of plane geometry, and either 
ne year of intermediate algebra, or a half-year 
advanced secondary algebra plus a half-year 
solid geometry, trigonometry or college al- 
gebra. It is expeeted that part of the require- 
ment to be met in college will be met in the first 
llitherto for entrance four units of foreign 
languages were required, of which two had to be 
in Latin or Greek. Two and a half units in 
mathematies were required: elementary algebra, 
one unit, plane geometry, one unit, and advanced 
secondary algebra, half a unit. In addition one 
year of aneient language or mathematics had to 
be taken before graduation and one year of 
modern language. 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
ACCORDING to an announcement made by R. 
Bradford, regional Publie Works Adminis- 
ration director at Omaha, in discussing the 
$10,000,000 edueational building program of the 


tyra} 
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State of Missouri, which will be assisted by the 
Public Works Administration, Dr. Frederick A. 
Middlebush, president of the University of Mis- 
souri, reported that the most important univer- 
sity projects were already under way, and some 
of them would be completed in the near future. 

The greater part of the $488,250 offset on the 
university’s $1,085,000 building and repairs pro- 
gram will be spent in the power plant improve- 
ment and water works addition, which includes 
the new wells and reservoirs, additions to the 
power plant equipment and rewiring of certain 
buildings representing an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $275,000, which will be completed 
soon; the construction and equipping of Eckles 
Hall, the animal industry building, approxi- 
mately $189,000; the new women’s dormitory 
and alterations to Read Hall, at an estimated 
cost of $247,000; the construction of a ware- 
house, $48,000; the erection of an incinerator, 
repairs and additions to various university build- 
ings, including the repairing of flooring, the 
construction of a baleony in the Civil Engineer- 
ing Laboratory, a call bell system for all build- 
ings and other small repairs and additions 
amounting to approximately $21,000. 

Definite plans will not be completed for some 
time for the remainder of the building and 
repair program. 


TRANSFER OF MORGAN COLLEGE FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES TO 
THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


THE report of the Commission on Scholarships 
for Negroes has recommended the transfer of 
Morgan College, Baltimore, to the state of Mary- 
land as an institution of higher learning for 
Negroes. The transfer has been approved by 
the Board of Trustees of the college and will be 
submitted to the present session of the Legisla- 
ture by Dr. Ivan E. MeDougle, professor of eco- 
nomies and sociology at Goucher College, chair- 
man of the board. 

Eleven conditions for the transfer of the insti- 
tution, which under the recommendation will be 
known as “Morgan State College (or Univer- 
sity),” were stipulated by the commission. They 
provide that: 

Morgan College Corporation transfer to the state 


all the property of the college composing the 
campus proper, except for a small area, not to 
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exceed two acres, to be reserved by the corpora- 
tion for its own purposes. 

The state pay to the corporation such sum as may 
be agreed upon between them. 

The state commit itself to maintain an institution 
of higher learning for Negroes on the site, offer- 
ing curricula equivalent in quality to similar cur- 
ricula offered at the University of Maryland. 

The state commit itself to provide funds for current 
expenses for the proposed institution in such 
amounts as may be necessary to maintain the 
college at a high standard of efficiency. 

Board of regents of the proposed state college shall 
consist of nine members appointed by the gov- 
ernor. 

Administration and teaching staff of the present 
college shall be included in the staff of the new 
institution under state control during the first 
year after the transfer, changes thereafter being 
subject to the recommendation of the president 
and action of the board of regents, according 
to such regulations as the board may adopt. 

Present alumni status of persons holding degrees 
from Morgan College be preserved. 

Rank and status of students in Morgan College, as 
certified by the dean and approved by the presi- 
dent, shall be accepted by the state school as a 
basis of its organization of students. 

Retirement system be established by the board of 
regents of the new school similar to that of the 
University of Maryland. 

In case the State of Maryland at any time decides 
to discontinue the use of present property of 
Morgan College for the purpose of higher edu- 
cation of Negroes, the property shall revert 
automatically to the present Morgan College 
Corporation. 

Present Morgan College Corporation retain title to 
all endowment funds now held or to be acquired 
by it in the future and also such off-campus 
property as is owned by the corporation. 


It was also stipulated that the curricula be “in- 
elusive enough to serve the needs of the Negro 
population of Maryland.” This obligation in- 
cludes the erection of supplementary buildings to 
provide “an adequate plant within a reasonable 
period.” 

THE INSTALMENT PLAN IN THE PAY- 
MENT OF COLLEGE TUITION 


Ir is reported in The New York Times that 


fifteen schools and colleges in the Eastern states 
have indicated their acceptance of a plan offered 
by an outside agency whereby parents may pay 
tuition and other school expenses in instalments. 
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The parents who wish to adopt the plan re- 
ceive from the school a contract form which, 
when executed, is assigned and forwarded by 
the school to the agency. The parent pays a 
charge for the facilities of the plan; the school 
pays nothing, receiving the full amount of the 
tuition and other school fees which it would 
ordinarily receive. 

When a deferred payment contract is signed 
by the parent and accepted by the agency the 
full amount of the first term tuition and other 
school fees, on a single payment basis, is re 
mitted at once to the school. At the same time 
the school receives a due bill, payable on Janu- 
ary 15, for the second term tuition and other 
school fees. 

The school’s sole obligation, it is stated, is to 
guarantee the payment of the contracts accepted 
by the agency. In the event of the parent’s de- 
fault, the school undertakes to pay to the agency 
only the amount actually paid for the parent’s 
contract less all payments made by the parent. 
The contract is then reassigned to the school, 
which is restored to its original status with the 
sole right to determine what steps, if any, shall 
be taken to enforce payment of the parent’s 
agreement. 


THE NEW YORK STATE REGENTS 
INQUIRY INTO THE COST AND 
CHARACTER OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

THE report of Dr. Howard E. Wilson, asso- 
ciate professor of education at Harvard Univer- 
sity, giving the results of his study of education 
for citizenship for the New York State Regents’ 
“Inquiry into the Cost and Character of Public 
Education” has been issued. 

With few exceptions, according to Dr. Wilson, 
the schools of New York State are not doing 
their part to turn out young people who are 
good citizens. He analyzed the social studies as 
taught in this state by teachers, as received by 
pupils and as given out by the State Depart- 
ment of Education under the present system of 
state syllabi for courses. In the light of the 
whole picture as presented he recommended 
changes in policy for the department and the 
schools. 

The teacher of the social studies, in Professor 
Wilson’s opinion, is hampered by the outlined 
contents of the state syilabi, by the regents’ ex- 
aminations and also by lack of adequate prepa- 
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ration. He writes: “The major disadvantage 
under which most teachers work is that of iso- 
lation from direet and profitable contacts with 
other teachers concerned with similar interests 
and problems. From this point of view, the 
teachers are superior to the educational ma- 
chinery in which they work, and the state has 
failed to tap adequately the potentialities of its 
own teaching staff.” 

The State Education Department should 
change its policy from one of prescription to 
that of stimulation. It should guide schools, but 
should insist that they understand local needs 
and meet them. While recommending that the 
syllabi for courses be discontinued, Dr. Wilson 
believes that the department needs to supplant 
them with series of curriculum bulletins suggest- 
ing means and materials for teaching single 
topies. These bulletins and other continuous 
encouragement to schools and teachers to adjust 
curricula to needs and trends should emanate 
from a research section on social studies. In 
order to stimulate each school to build the best 
course of study it ean, this state research agency 
should serve as a clearing house for information 
in regard to modern curriculum practices. This 
would meet one of the expressed needs of teach- 
ers and help to achieve flexibility in school 


offerings. 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 

On January 30 nearly 25,000 President’s birth- 
day balls were held throughout the United States. 
In New York City at the Waldorf-Astoria 
just before the address of the President, which 
was broadeast from Washington at 11:37 P.m., 
Mayor La Guardia unveiled upon the stage a 
large bronze bust of Mr. Roosevelt, on which 
the sculptor, Walter Russell, has worked for 
three years. The bust will be exhibited at the 
World’s Fair. 

In the course of his address President Roose- 
velt said: 

I emphasize the importance of a nation-wide, con- 
‘invous Campaign because experience tells us that 
epidemic diseases can be stamped out only through 
carefully direeted work on a nation-wide scale. We 
need, therefore, the cooperation of every state and 
county, every city and town, every hamlet and cross- 
roads community in this work. Only by such co- 
Operation has tuberculosis been brought under con- 
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trol in our lifetime. Only by the same concerted 
action will the scourge of infantile paralysis be 
stamped out. 


The proceeds of the balls, which are estimated 
in the daily press to be in the neighborhood of 
$9,000,000, will be given to the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. Last year grants 
were made by the foundation to universities and 
hospitals, amounting to $140,990. 

The grants for research were made upon the 
recommendation of an advisory committee headed 
by Dr. Thomas M. Rivers, director of the hos- 
pital of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. Dr. Philip Lewin, associate professor of 
orthopedic surgery at the Medical School of 
Northwestern University, was chairman of the 
committee which directed distribution of the 
grants for treatment. This year the funds will 
be divided in half, one part to remain in the 
localities where the money is raised and the other 
half to be sent to the foundation for support 
of research and new treatment. 

THE PRESIDENCY OF BROOKLYN 

COLLEGE 

It is stated in The New York Times that 
Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board of Higher 
Edueation, announced on January 19 that the 
search for a president for Brooklyn College is 
nearing completion. He stated that for the first 
time in the history of the board faculty members 
have been given a voice in the selection of their 
college president. 

Since Dr. William A. Boylan retired last 
September the college has been headed by Acting 
President Mario E. Cosenza. It is expected that 
the final choice will be made before March 1. 

A committee of six, ineluding three members 
of the Board of Higher Education and three 
members of Brooklyn College faculty, is study- 
ing the candidates. 

Two months ago, when the committee started 
its work, 125 names were placed before it for 
consideration. The field has narrowed to about 
six or eight candidates. 

Representing the Board of Higher Education 
on the nominations committee are Dr. Harry J. 
Carman, chairman; Mrs. Mary A. Ingraham and 
Lawson H. Stone. Faculty members include 
James M. O’Neill, professor of speech; Harris 
F. MacNeish, professor of mathematics, and 
Joseph G. Cohen, professor of education. 
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By allowing the faculty to participate in the 
selection the board is following the democratized 
rules established in the college during the last 
few months. Mr. Tead is reported to have said: 
“We have brought the faculty into the committee 
on an equal footing with ourselves. We are con- 
vineed that the president, to function properly, 
should have the confidence of the faculty. The 
committee is working in the utmost harmony; 
their ideas are the same as ours.” 

He gave the following outline of the qualifica- 
tions desired: “Foremost, is the need for a man 
with incontestable scholarship and vision. He 
also should be interested in the revitalizing of 
liberal arts education in terms of the opportuni- 
ties for training for democratic citizenship in a 
great city. We are seeking a man who ean sup- 
ply educational leadership to the faculty and stu- 
dents, who can interpret the benefits of higher 
edueation in the local community. It is neces- 
sary that the president be a person who can work 
harmoniously with the students, faculty and com- 
munity. Since the salary offered —from a mini- 
mum of $15,000 to a maximum of $21,000—com- 
pares favorably with any in the country, there is 
no reason why the city can not command the best 


possible educator.” 


THE DISMISSAL OF DR. MOYER 
SPRINGER FLEISHER, OF 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Moyer SPRINGER FLEISHER, professor of 
bacteriology and hygiene in the School of Medi- 
cine of St. Louis University, has been dismissed 
from the chair which he has held sinee 1915. 
Archbishop John J. Glennon has announced that 
he approved the position of St. Louis University 
and of the Rev. Harry B. Crimmins, S.J., its 
president, in dismissing Dr. Fleisher, and that 
he had been dismissed because of “difficulty di- 
rectly traceable” to his sponsorship with other 
persons of a lecture on the Spanish war by a 
Loyalist speaker deseribed as an “unfrocked” 
priest. The objection of the university was not 
to a speaker “espousing the Spanish Loyalist 
cause, but to one who, under the guise of render- 
ing a humanitarian service, vilified the Catholie 
Church.” 

Father Crimmins is reported to have said that 
the university “took no official position on the 
Spanish question,” and “recognizes the right of 
an individual faculty member to his private 
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opinions.” But, as a Catholic school under 
Jesuit control, he asserted, “it could not coun- 
tenance one of its faculty members publicly 
sponsoring a speaker who has taken every occa- 
sion to speak offensively of the Catholie Church, 
its officials and its doctrines.” 

The lecture was given in May, 1937, under 
auspices of the local chapter of the North Amer- 
ican Medical Bureau to Aid Spanish Democracy, 
of which Dr. Fleisher is a sponsor. His subse- 
quent illness is said to have prevented “more 
prompt action in dealing with the matter.” 

The Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., dean 
of the medical school, said that a statement of 
the position of the university had been sub- 
mitted to the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. It was expected that a special 
committee of the association would conduct an 
investigation of the ease. 


THE CLEVELAND MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATION 
THE National Couneil of Edueation is an- 
nouneing programs for two meetings at Cleve- 
land on the afternoons of Monday and Tuesday, 

February 27 and 28. 

The mid-winter meetings of the National 
Council of Education will, under the respon- 
sibility assigned to it by the National Edueation 
Association, present carefully prepared discus- 
sions of educational problems of fundamental 
significance. Deliberately the members of the 
council will vote upon formal recommendations 
growing out of the discussion, these to be laid 
before the National Education Association as 
recommendation for policy. 

At the Monday afternoon session the required 
summary of educational progress during the 
past year will be presented by Carter V. Good, 
professor of education at the University of 
Cincinnati. Then will follow a presentation of 
theses pointed towards the topie, “The School 
and the State in American Democracy.” The 
preparation and presentation is assigned to 
George S. Counts, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Those who 
will participate in a prepared discussion in- 
clude: William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Henry W. Holmes, Grad- 
uate School of Edueation, Harvard University; 
Ernest Horn, College of Education, State Uni- 
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versity of Iowa; Harold Benjamin, University 
of Colorado; A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Denver, and Ernest O. Melby, School of 
Edueation, Northwestern University. An op- 
portunity for diseussion from the floor is pro- 
vided for at the close of the prepared discussion. 
The Tuesday afternoon session is devoted to 
second and final discussion of the Report of 
the Advisory Committee on Education and Im- 
pending Legislation. Theses will be presented 
and diseussed by Floyd W. Reeves, chairman 
the Advisory Committee on Edueation and 
professor of administration at the University of 
Chicago. The participants in the diseussion are: 
George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Paul R. Mort, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Guy E. 
Snavely, Association of American Colleges; 
John Dale Russell, University of Chicago, and 
Payson Smith, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. The business meeting, 
closed for council members, will follow at the 
close of the period devoted to open discussion. 
The two sessions are scheduled for the Audi- 
im of Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
eers, Ontario and St. Clair Streets, beginning 
imptly at two o’elock. Reservations are being 
made for the full membership of the National 
Council. A thousand seats are available to non- 
members, who are invited to attend and to par- 
‘pate in the diseussion of the significant prob- 
lems with which the National Council of Eduea- 
| is working. The program is under the di- 
rection of the president of the council, Dr. Louis 
\. Pechstein, dean of Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Cineinnati. 
IN HONOR OF THE LATE 
DR. W. J. O'SHEA 


A’ a meeting of the New York City Board of 
Education on January 25 a resolution was passed 
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in honor of the late Dr. W. J. O’Shea, who gave 
almost fifty years of service to the city school 
system as teacher, district superintendent, asso- 
ciate superintendent and, finally, as superin- 
tendent. 

The resolution, which had been drawn up by 
the Board of Superintendents, was presented to 
the Board of Education by Superintendent of 
Schools Harold G. Campbell. It reads: 


The great progress made by the schools during 
the period from 1924 to 1934 was made under the 
leadership of Dr. O’Shea. The period was marked 
by the growth of the secondary schools, the exten- 
sion of educational service in many fields and the 
maintenance of standards notwithstanding the eco- 
nomic depression. 

Guided by the experience he had gained through 
the years as a teacher at Public School 75, Man- 
hattan; as the organizer and principal of Public 
School 171, Manhattan; as district superintendent 
serving in the boroughs of Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn, and as associate superintendent, he adminis- 
tered the affairs of the school system wisely and 
with a sure hand. He had a thorough understand- 
ing of the problems involved, and always knew what 
was best for the children and for the teachers. 
Parents admired and respected him, and he brought 
about a closer relationship between the home and 
the school. 

Intensely human himself, he knew human nature 
and was kind, sympathetic, compassionate. His 
first concern was for the welfare of the handicapped 
and otherwise less fortunate among the children. 
Much that is being done for-them to-day was initi- 
ated by him. 

Throughout his career, whether engaged in or- 
ganizing a million children for the relief of war 
sufferers, or seeking some great good for the teach- 
ing staff, he devoted himself unselfishly to the task, 
and with no thought for glory. 

What he did for the schools and for the teaching 
profession will be of lasting benefit. The city and 
the state have suffered an irreparable loss. He was 
a great teacher and a fine gentleman. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Minton Earty Loomis, sinee 1934 pro- 
lessor of government at New York University, 
has been appointed associate state commissioner 
ol education by the New York State Board of 
Regents. Dr. Loomis will act also as assistant 
missioner of higher and professional educa- 


+ 


in charge of colleges, professional boards, 


the State Library and Museum at Albany. The 
position has been occupied since July, 1937, by 
Dr. Harlan Hoyt Horner, who retired on Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Rev. Dr. JoHn W. EL .iort, secretary of 
Christian education for the American Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia, has been 
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elected president of Alderson-Broaddus College 
at Philippi, W. Va. He will succeed Dr. E. J. 
Woofter, of Parkersburg, W. Va., who accepted 
the presidency last July with the stipulation that 
he would serve for one year only. 

WituiAM Assert Lewis, JRr., engineer of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in Pittsburgh, and a Westinghouse lecturer 
in electrical engineering at the University of 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed director of the 
School of Electrical Engineering of the College 
of Engineering, Cornell University. 

Dr. E. LoweEuu KE Ly, head of the department 
of psychology at the Connecticut State College, 
has gone to Purdue University to take charge of 
graduate work in psychology. At the Connecti- 
cut State College his successor is Dr. Weston 
Ashmore Bousfield, who has been at Tufts Col- 
lege for eight years and who now becomes an 
assistant professor; Dr. Leonard W. Ferguson, 
of Stanford University, has been appointed in- 


structor in psychology. 







THE law classes taught by Professor Felix 
Frankfurter before his recent appointment to 
the Supreme Court of the United States will be 
taken over by Professor Thomas R. Powell, Pro- 
fessor Henry Hart and Dean James M. Landis. 
New appointments will be made at the end of 










the year. 





WituiAM H. Hastie, judge of the Federal 
court in the Virgin Islands, has resigned to be- 
University Law 






come dean of the Howard 


School, Washington, D. C. 






Dr. EpuarD BENES, formerly president of 
Czecho-Slovakia, will take up his work as visiting 
professor at the University of Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 20. He will give lectures for undergradu- 
ates for ten weeks, conduct a ten-week seminar 
for advanced students and deliver three public 
addresses during the winter and spring. He 
also will participate in the discussions of inter- 
national affairs of the Harris Foundation Insti- 












tute in July. 





PROFESSOR JULIEN BONFANTE, of the Univer- 
sity of Geneva, has been appointed visiting lec- 
turer in modern languages at Prineeton Univer- 
sity. He will take up the work next autumn. 








T. H. MarsHALL, reader in sociology at the 
London School of Economies and Political Sei- 
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ence, has been appointed visiting lecturer in 
social science at Columbia University. 


Dr. James G. Rearpon, for the past three 
years Massachusetts State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, was removed from office on January 25 
by Governor Leverett Saltonstall and the ex- 
ecutive council on charges that he had proved 
himself “unfit and incompetent” in handling 
hurricane-flood rehabilitation contracts. Walter 
F. Downey, who has been for fifteen years head 
master of the Boston English High School, has 
been appointed by Governor Saltonstall to sue- 
ceed Dr. Reardon. 

ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT STEPHEN fF, 
BayNE, head of the New York City elementary 
school division, has been appointed by the New 
York State Board of Regents a member of the 
Advisory Council on Elementary Education. 
Other members of the council are: Frederick 
H. Bair, superintendent of schools, Bronxville; 
Charles C. Hetherington, superintendent of 
schools at Auburn; Lillian A. Wilcox, super- 
visor of elementary grades in Buffalo, and A. 
Winfield Trainor, district superintendent of 
schools for Lewis County. 


New members of the Academic Council on 
Western Personnel Service in Pasadena have 
been elected as follows: George Dotson, registrar 
and director of personnel at San Diego State 
College; Lowry S. Howard, president of Menlo 
Park Junior College; Dr. C. C. Upshall, director 
of the Research Bureau of the Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, Bellingham, and 
Miss Helene R. Turner, dean of women at the 
University of Idaho, Southern Branch, Pocatello. 
The Western Personnel Service is a voluntary 
non-profit cooperative association maintained by 
and for western colleges and universities. 


THE Senate confirmed on January 19 the ap- 
pointment of Henry Ohl, of Wisconsin, to mem- 
bership on the Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Proressor Ricuarp U. Rarcuirr, of the 
School of Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the education committee of the Detroit 
Real Estate Board. 


Av Wellesley College a fellowship of $1,500, 
made possible through the Alumnae Fund, has 
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been granted to J. Philip Hyatt, assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of biblical history. 
This fellowship is designed to assist members of 
the faculty not yet eligible for sabbatical leave 
and to encourage research. Dr. Hyatt plans to 
complete work already begun on a volume of 
3abylonian cuneiform texts. 


Dr. Jonn W. WITHERS, dean emeritus of the 
School of Edueation of New York University, 
will receive the annual award of the New York 
Academy of Public Education “in recognition of 
service to publie education.” The presentation 
will be made at a dinner meeting of the academy, 
to be held at the Hotel Biltmore on February 16. 


Dr. THoMAS MANN, writer and lecturer at 
Princeton University, was presented on January 
28 with the Albert Einstein award for humani- 
tarian service in a brief ceremony at his resi- 
dence. Dr. Einstein made the presentation. The 
award is sponsored by a group known as the 
“Committee of Award,” of which Dr. John Fin- 
ley, of the New York Times, and Louis Nizer, 
of New York City, are chairmen. 

Rospert MCLEAN, president of the Associated 
Press and publisher of the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, was the first recipient of a medal to be 
given annually by the Daily Princetonian 
Alumni Association to an alumnus of outstand- 
ing achievement in the field of journalism. The 
presentation was made at the annual dinner of 
the association on January 13. 


Dr. Gustav ECKSTEIN, associate professor of 
physiology at the University of Cincinnati, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters from Hamilton College on January 15. 


Dr. CHARLES Grove Harnes, professor of 
political science at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, was elected president of the 
American Political Seience Association at the 
recent Columbus meeting. He sueceeds Dr. C. 
A. Dykstra, president of the University of Wis- 
CONSIN. 

Dk. CLirrorp P, Lyons, head of the depart- 
ment of English of the University of Florida, 
has been eleeted president of the South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association. 

PrincipaL §. B. Suniivan, of West Frank- 
fort, was elected president of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association at the annual meeting held 
in Springfield. 
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Dr. Witt S. Monrog, from 1909 until his re- 
tirement in 1925 professor of psychology at the 
New Jersey State Normal School at Montelair, 
died on January 29 at the age of seventy-five 
years. Dr. Monroe was a teacher, principal and 
superintendent of schools in Pennsylvania and 
California from 1881 to 1892 and professor of 
psychology at the Massachusetts State Normal 
School at Westfield from 1896 to 1908. 


Huau M. Critrz, from 1930 to 1934 president 
of the Mississippi State College and later presi- 
dent of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Monticello, Arkansas, died on January 28. 
He was sixty-two years old. 

Dr. JOHN Watson, who had been professor 
of moral philosophy at Queen’s 
Kingston, Ont., for fifty-one years before his 
retirement in 1921, died on January 27 at the 
age of ninety-one. 


University, 


Dr. WILLIAM SARGENT BurraGE, professor of 
Greek language and literature at Middlebury 
College for thirty-six years, died on January 24 
at the age of seventy years. During his long 
tenure at Middlebury, he was chairman both of 
the departments of Greek and of fine arts and 
taught in the Latin department. 


ProrFEssoR JOHN HENRY SCHAFFNER, since 
1911 professor of botany at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, with which he had been associated since 
1897, died on January 27 at the age of seventy- 
two years. 

Cart F. Lome, since 1915 president of the 
Mechanics Institute at Rochester, N. Y., and vice- 
president of the Bausch and Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, died on January 26, at the age of eighty- 
four years. For the last thirty years of his life 
Mr. Lomb spent much of his time in building up 
the work of the institute, having become a mem- 
ber of the board of directors in 1910. For a 
number of years he had been chairman of the 
board of trustees. 


Dr. E. R. Guenn, formerly state superinten- 
dent of education for Georgia, died on January 
24. He was ninety years old. 


Joun Frost Harris, formerly principal of 
Publie School 54 in Brooklyn, died on January 
28. He was seventy-five years old and had 
served the New York City public school system 
as teacher and principal for forty-eight years 
before his retirement in 1934. 
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CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Duke University, will have 
leave of absence during the second semester of 
this year. During the summer, he will teach two 
courses at the University of California at Los 


Angeles. 

Oscar HALECcKI, professor of history at the 
University of Warsaw, is visiting the United 
States under the auspices of the Kosciuszko. 

Dr. CLEMENT C. WILLIAMS, president of Le- 
high University, made the mid-year commence- 
ment address at Girard College, Philadelphia, 


on January 25. 


A LUNCHEON given on January 28 at the Hotel 
Astor at the conference of the New York Adult 
Education Council and the American Association 
for Adult Education was presided over by Dr. 
John H. Finley, who recently resigned as editor 
of The New York Times. Dr. Finley is presi- 
dent of both organizations. The subject dis- 
eussed was “Furthering Democracy through 
Literature, the Drama and Local Government.” 
The speakers were Borough President Stanley 
Isaaes, of Manhattan, Henry F. Pringle and 
Elmer Rice. 

ForMER President Herbert Hoover and For- 
mer Governor Alfred E. Smith, of New York, 
were the principal speakers at the annual dinner 
in New York City of “Save the Children Fund.” 
Dr. Frank Kingdon, president of Newark Uni- 
versity, chairman of the board of directors, made 
an appeal for the sum of $1,000,000, of which he 
said the fund was in immediate need. 


THE Fourteenth International Congress of 
Sociology will be held in Bucharest, Rumania, 
from August 29 to September 14, under the aus- 
pices of the International Institute of Sociology 
and the Social Research Institute of Rumania. 
The general subject will be “Village and City: 
Sociological Concepts, Methods and Practical 
Outcomes.” The congress will inelude a ten-day 
excursion to several villages in Rumania to wit- 
ness the monographic method of social research 
groups and the social service activities of stu- 
dents. Inquiries may be sent to the headquar- 
ters of the congress: Social Research Institute of 
Rumania, Str. Latina 8, Bucharest, Rumania. 


THE third annual Conference on Elementary 
Education will be held at the University of Cali- 
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fornia at Berkeley from July 8 to 21. The De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association and the 
School of Education of the university are coop- 
erating in conducting the conference, which will 
be under the general direction of Dr. George C. 
Kyte, professor of education and supervising 
principal of the University Elementary School. 
Among those who will take part in the program 
are: Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive secretary 
of the National Edueation Association; Dr. Julia 
L. Hahn, division supervising principal of the 
public schools of Washington, D. C., and Dr. 
George D. Stoddard, research professor of psy- 
chology in the State University of Iowa, as well 
as dean of the Graduate College and director of 
the Child Welfare Research Station. 


THE American Physical Society and the Amer- 
ican Association of Physies Teachers held their 
annual meetings from December 27 to 30, at the 
National Bureau of Standards in Washington. 
Over 400 persons registered for the meetings of 
the Physical Society, including 315 from out of 
town. Seventy-nine papers were presented. The 
address of the retiring president, Dr. Lyman J. 
Briggs, on “The National Standards of Measure- 
ment” was followed by an inspection of these 
standards in the laboratories of the bureau. The 
joint dinner was attended by nearly 300 persons 
and was followed by a lecture by Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher on “Auditory Patterns” with experi- 
mental demonstrations. The next evening Pro- 
fessor P. W. Bridgman addressed the Physics 
Teachers on “Society and the Intelligent Physi- 
cist.” The new officers of the American Physical 
Society are: John T. Tate, President; John 
Zeleny, Vice-president; W. L. Severinghaus, 
Secretary; and Geo. B. Pegram, Treasurer. 


THE Midwestern Psychological Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the University of 
Nebraska on May 5 and 6, under the presidency 
of Dr. E. S. Conklin, of Indiana University. 
The title of Dr. Conklin’s address will be “The 
Status of Academie Psychology.” A special 
feature of the meeting will be the commemora- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding, 
by Harry Kirke Wolfe, of the psychological 
laboratory at the University of Nebraska, one of 
America’s earliest. 


THE annual state educational conference will 
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be held at the University of Kansas on March 
3] and April 1. The subject of the meeting will 
he administrative problems in education in 
Kansas. 

AccorDING to a United Press dispatch, Leon 
Phillips, governor of Oklahoma, on January 28 
issued a statement aceusing professors in the 
state colleges of teaching Communistie doc- 
‘rines and demanded they be discharged. He is 
reported to have said that he had “positive 
proof” that numerous faculty members at the 
University of Oklahoma and Oklahoma A. and 
M. College had been teaching Communistic prin- 
ciples in their classrooms, that he wanted the 
professors “fired right away,” and that “it is 

| right for anybody to believe in Communism 
f he wants to, but he can’t be a Communist and 
each in our publie school system and draw tax- 
payers’ money in salary. I never saw a Com- 
munist who was able to keep quiet about his 
views. They just aren’t born that way. I want 
hem fired.” Governor Phillips refused to dis- 
close the identities of the teachers whom he 
wanted to dismiss. He said the number was 
“considerably more than half a dozen, but less 
than twenty.” He stated that he would com- 
municate with Dr. W. B. Bizzell, president of 

University of Oklahoma, and Dr. Henry 
Bennett, president of A. and M. College, to 
whom he expeeted to submit the list of pro- 


tT 


LESSOrS. 


Tue International Student Service and the 
Intercollegiate Committee to Aid Student Refu- 
gees have announced that at least forty-seven 
colleges throughout the country would provide 
scholarships and living expenses for European 
refugee students for the coming academic term. 


tea” te ; 
Most of the college administrations have waived 
tution tees, and student-faculty committees have 
raised funds for living expenses. Among the 


colleges expecting students are Harvard, Yale 
ud Princeton. Fordham University is taking 
Cathohe students and Yeshiva is taking Jewish 
students. Women’s colleges represented are Ben- 
ngton, Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, 


Smith and Wheaton. Only about a hundred stu- 


can be aided for the remainder of this 
college year. The Intereollegiate Committee and 


the International Student Service seek to bring 
to t} 


iis country only students of great ability 
se achievements and personality put them 


whi 
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on a level with Rhodes scholars. Selections are 
therefore based on exceptional academic records, 
well-rounded interest in non-academic subjects, 
together with testimonials of excellent char- 
acter. 


THE University of Oxford will hold a six 
weeks’ session in social studies from July 11 
to August 18, designed especially for teachers 
and graduate students. There will be courses 
of lectures dealing with economic theory and 
institutions in Great Britain, with political 
theory and institutions in Great Britain, and 
with international relations. Information may 
be secured from the Secretary, Delegacy for 
Extra-mural Studies, Rewley House, Wellington 
Square, Oxford, England. 


AN International Federation of Film Archives, 
with membership open to organizations having 
as their chief object the conservation of films, 
compilation of film records, and projection of 
films for non-commercial purposes, has been 
organized. Founded through the joint efforts of 
film libraries in New York, Paris, Berlin and 
London, it has headquarters in the Palais Royal. 
In August the federation will hold its first an- 
nual international congress in New York. The 
president is John C. Abbot, director of the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library, New 


York, N. Y. 


THE British Broadeasting Company has insti- 
tuted a series of talks on education, which are 
intended to be of interest to the members of 
the teaching profession as well as to parents 
of school children and to every citizen who pays 
taxes toward the support of the educational 
system. The “Children at 
School,” and will include a wide range of sub- 
jects. 


series is called 
They will discuss what is taught in school 
and why, selection of a school, discipline, food, 
exercise, learning a trade, the examination sys- 
tem and scholarships. 


THE correspondent of the London Times in 
Berlin writes: What seems to amount to a chair 
of anti-Jewish propaganda was inaugurated on 
January 10 at the University of Berlin by Herr 
Julius Streicher, the Franconian Nazi leader and 
owner of the notorious Stiirmer. Herr Streicher 
has commissioned Dr. Deeg as “commissioner for 
research into Jewish questions” to give a series 
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of lectures on the theme “Jews in German Legal 
History.” In installing Dr. Deeg in his new 
office Herr Streicher gave an address on “Science 
and Jewry” to a large audience in the new Uni- 
versity Hall, in the course of which he protested 
against the idea that National-Socialism had laid 
fetters on science and research. Restrictions, he 
said, had been placed only on the unruly; decency 
and sincerity had first obtained their freedom 
under National-Socialism. They were fighting 
to-day the greatest battle the world had ever seen. 
At the end of Herr Streicher’s address, which 
lasted 24 hours, Dr. Deeg gave a lecture leading 
up to the Jewish Franchise Law of 1812. 


A WIRELESS message from Berlin to The 
New York Times, dated January 24, states that 
a résumé of a cultural agreement signed at 
Burgos between Germany and Nationalist (In- 
surgent) Spain was issued on January 24 by 
the official news agency. (The agreement runs 
for an indefinite period, starting a month after 
the exchange of ratifications, which will take 
place in Berlin as soon as possible. It can be 
denounced on a year’s notice. Both sides are 
to examine the possibility of establishing fiscal 
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preferences to aid the work of their cultural in- 
stitutions. The agreement arranges for the 
foundation and upkeep of cultural and eco- 
nomic institutions, the building of a German 
House in Spain and a Spanish House in Ger- 
many, the study of each other’s language in the 
schools and universities, the delivery of guest 
lectures, the maintenance of scholarships and the 
planning of summer schools. German schools in 
Spain are to be allowed to follow German meth- 
ods of teaching, although there does not seem 
to be like provision for any Spanish school that 
may be started in Germany. The publication in 
either language of important books written in 
the other is provided for. A clause provides 
that neither nation shall tolerate the publication 
of work by political emigrés from the other, 
and books that attack either land, its form of 
state or its leading figures “by falsifying his- 
torical truth” are banned. There is to be coop- 
eration in the work of libraries, the radio films 
and the theater. Special provision is made for 
modifying clearing and currency difficulties that 
might obstruct the application of the agreement. 
Its application is entrusted to a Spanish-German 
commission. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


TOO MANY YEARS IN SCHOOL? 

In a recent article entitled “Is Education Eat- 
ing up Life?” Dr. Stephen Leacock, essayist, 
humorist and economist, has expressed “the plain 
man’s grievance” against education. He points 
out that the plain people have noticed that edu- 
cation is consuming more and more years of a 
young person’s life, that to-day children start 
school at six, graduate from high school at 
eighteen, enter college at nineteen or twenty and 
at thirty “are just beginning’—ten years too 
late! “They can’t marry till it’s ten years too 
late; they have children ten years too late, and 
die ten years too early.” This indictment seems 
to imply, if it has any meaning at all, that the 
situation is the fault of education or perhaps 
even of educators, and that a few relatively sim- 
ple changes in curriculum and educational prac- 
tice will correct the evil decried. In considering 
this criticism, one so frequently levied at present- 
day education, it might be worthwhile to inquire 


whether the fault actually lies in the school sys- 
tem itself or whether the situation is one which 
has been forced upon education by the demands 
of the contemporary world. Are not those who 
bewail the necessity for long drawn-out scholas- 
tic training indulging in wishful thinking? Are 
they not, unconsciously perhaps, trying to apply 
to present-day conditions the ideology of a sim- 
pler agrarian society? 

No doubt, in the days of Henry Clay it was 
possible to spend “three summers on a farm and 
three winters in a law office” learning all the law 
that was strictly necessary in an age when 
statutes were comparatively few, court decisions 
limited in number, and life itself far less com- 
plicated than to-day--though quite as interest- 
ing. Yet, even then, in the older and more set- 
tled regions of the East, leaders of the American 
bar, such as George Wythe, received a far more 
lengthy and intensive training than that deemed 
sufficient for the young frontier lawyer. We 
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sometimes make the mistake of assuming that 
conditions in this country one hundred years ago 
were uniform, and that an education which might 
»rove satisfactory west of the Alleghanies would 
bring a man to the head of his profession in 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia. It is sig- 
nificant perhaps that the scantily trained fron- 
tier lawyer was far more likely to become a 
success in polities than to display conspicuous 
ability in his chosen profession. It need not, 
therefore, be an indictment of present-day edu- 
cation to assert with truth that no one would 
dream of entrusting a serious legal case involving 
corporation law to a lawyer with the meager 
training which sufficed in a frontier community. 
There is little parallel between the demands of 
big business to-day and the requirements of 
Kentucky or Tennessee life in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. Present-day lawyers 
would perhaps be unwilling to employ a young 
man who game with the merest smattering of 
aw, or who without any knowledge of his pro- 
fession desired “to read law” under their in- 
struction and supervision. While it is granted 
that the young lawyer lacks experience and prac- 
tical outlook, who would be willing to employ 
him without any background whatever? The 
legal profession to-day, like so many others, 
looks to the school to supply young men with 
the necessary knowledge which the individual 
lawyer no longer imparts in an apprenticeship. 
And in this day when many firms are highly 
specialized or deal with highly specialized fields, 
the school must furnish far more than the gen- 
eral acquaintanee and superficial knowledge of 
the law which may have been all that was re- 
quired in a village of rural America several 
That this training takes more 
time than formerly can hardly be blamed on the 
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generations ago. 


Nor is it indeed a serious indictment of our 
educational system or our society to complain 
that we, to-day, demand of the medical profes- 
sion « much greater knowledge and skill than 
ur ancestors were content to accept without 
question. The backwoods doctor’s ability in 
treating a serious leg wound may perhaps have 
been restrieted to eutting off the leg, a job which 
a good barber could have accomplished as neatly. 
It is quite true that the medical man in days 


sone by frequently secured a knowledge of his 
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field after many years of experience and devel- 
oped such a skill as to make him a rather satis- 
factory doctor in his day, although his academic 
training may have been relatively brief. This 
experience and knowledge were obtained largely 
through experimentation over a long period, so 
that the older doctor’s reputation may have been 
acquired at the expense of many innocent vic- 
tims. To-day we prefer to consider four years’ 
education at medical school under masters in 
their science as a short cut to this knowledge and 
experience, a short cut beneficial to society. 
Those who decry the long duration of medical 
training would no doubt be quite unwilling to 
submit themselves in life and limb to the more 
or less untrained doctors of an earlier period 
which they are glorifying. 

There is little question that the long span of 
academic work required for the modern profes- 
sions, since it postpones the time when a man 
may earn his own living, does undoubtedly mean 
sacrifice to the individuals who are undergoing 
this extended training. It involves great ex- 
pense, and in most cases the student must be 
supported by others during the training period. 
There is likewise a loss of some years in which 
the young man might be assuming the responsi- 
bilities of husband and father. Yet the sacrifice 
on the part of the individual must be made for 
the good of society so that patients, clients, 
students or parishioners may have the benefit of 
the greater knowledge of the present age. We 
are, however, perhaps too much inclined to feel 
that the young person who is not earning his 
daily bread, but is merely studying to permit 
him to do so, is not “living,” that he is merely 
preparing for living. 
as logically be made against the whole span of 
childhood. Certainly, to look upon all young 
people as leading a rather fruitless existence 
seems rather a perverted view. Yet even in the 
days when the general educative process was 


Such a eriticism can just 


considerably shorter, the same criticism was 
made that young men were spending entirely too 
much time preparing for their careers and that 
they were delaying unwarrantedly 
established.” 

It is not education that is eating up life, but 
rather life that is enforcing its demands upon 
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education. The highly involved commercial age 


in which we are living calls upon the school to 
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furnish the trained specialist. The business 
world, as well as the professional, in many in- 
stances demands of the applicant for a position 
far more in the way of specialized training than 
did the country store of America one hundred 
years ago. Some department stores of to-day 
require that the young lady who seeks a job as 
sales clerk, selling lingerie, silk hose or perfume, 
use excellent English, possess a well-trained, 
modulated voice and a broad cultural back- 
ground. In some eases the clerk behind the 
counter in a large store must have a bachelor’s 
degree, and there are instances where a master’s 
degree is expected for a position which high- 
school graduates formerly filled. Possibly such 
requirements on the part of the business world 
are far fetched, and many may deem them hardly 
sensible; but the fact remains that the demands 
are there, and the school has had nothing to do 
with their fashioning. 

Moreover, educational institutions to-day must 
supply what business is no longer willing to offer 
in the way of an apprenticeship. The school 
is expected to train in the various manual arts, 
such as carpentry, automobile mechanics, me- 
chanical drawing, electrical techniques, ete.; in 
a word, to fulfill the functions of the craft guilds 
of the Middle Ages. Where in former times a 
young man entering one of the crafts was accus- 
tomed to learn his trade under some experienced 
master, to-day business feels that under the pres- 
sure of present-day life it does not have the 
time to devote to training youthful aspirants, if 
indeed business is equipped to give the intensive 
training now required. What “boss” would feel 
that it is proper to ask him to devote his time 
unsparingly to training an empioyee in all the 
intricacies of accounting? The fundamentals, 
he holds, should be learned in school, and only 
the skills peculiar to his particular type of 
organization should be imparted by the business 
man. 

Indeed, to-day, the educational world is ex- 
pected to assume many of the responsibilities 
once left to the home. The simple skills which 
in rural America were frequently imparted by 
the father or the mother are no longer adequate 
for making a living in our highly mechanized 
and scientifie society. Even some purely domes- 
tie skills, which are still thought desirable, can 
hardly be taught in a kitchenette apartment in 
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the manner in which our forefathers would teach 
them on the farm. The school is compelled to 
assume the duties which the home can no longer 
fulfil. Is it. any wonder that the educative 
process has been lengthened beyond what would 
have seemed reasonable to earlier generations? 
What is taking place in modern education is 
something which has always occurred when a 
comparatively simple agrarian society finds it- 
self transformed in a more complicated commer- 
cial age. The relatively brief educative process 
of ancient Athens was made over by the demands 
of the commercial Hellenistic age. Not only 
was the period of education lengthened, but 
specialization and highly intensive training 
along definite lines took the place of the more 
general preparation for “living” which sufficed 
in a simpler time. In the Rome of Cato, when 
statute laws could be contained on Twelve 
Tables, the home training under the father plus 
a brief apprenticeship under some practical 
administrator were enough to educate some of 
the outstanding leaders of the state. Yet in the 
days of Cicero, scarcely seventy years later, the 
far more advanced work of the grammar and 
rhetorical schools had to be supplemented by 
study abroad, if the young man would meet the 
demands of a more mature society. In the later 
as compared with the early Middle Ages we find 
the same trend or development—a longer period 
of scholastic preparation, higher standards, 
greater specialization—all reflecting the growing 
complexity of the society of the day. The his- 
tory of education shows that the school reflects 
the society in which it exists, that relatively the 
curriculum has been lengthened and broadened 
to meet the increase in knowledge and the greater 
demands of a more highly specialized age. In 
our contemporary world, with the tremendous 
advances in technical and scientific knowledge, 
with a constant broadening of the intellectual 
horizon, more and more burdens are placed upon 
the school. What once sufficed for the training 
of a physician no longer is adequate. Our 
highly technical industry now ealls for a scien- 
tifie training which the school could never impart 
in the limited educative period which satisfied 
our forefathers. If education is consuming too 
many years of a youth’s life, the responsibility 
does not rest upon the school but rather on 
society, which demands that the school train the 
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young to meet the requirements of the New Age. 
Edueation is rather the victim than the cause of 
the present situation. 

It is natural that the “plain man” should re- 
vard with regret the passing of certain advan- 
tages to youth which an earlier age seemed to 
afford. We are all inclined to bewail the lack 
in present-day life of certain of the supposed 
blessings of a simpler age. “Far away pastures 
look green” is a factor in human psychology 
which helps make man dissatisfied with his pres- 
ent status. He looks to the past and sees there 
some aspeets of life which appear more alluring 
than perhaps they seemed to people of that day. 
The patient in a dentist’s chair might not have 
fully appreciated the advantage to the dentist 
of starting in business with a book and a prayer, 
and little else, as the dentist of a century ago 
might well have done. Sentimentalism in the 
way of pity for the poor student who must go 
uffering through academic halls for several 
iore years than his ancestors, thus foregoing 
the delights of being a grandfather at forty, will 
never be a compensation to the hard-headed 
practical man, about to undergo an operation 
for appendicitis. We venture to think that he 
will continue to prefer the highly trained physi- 
cian of to-day to the unskilled practitioner of 
past generations. Few indeed there are who 
would actually be willing to forego the comfort- 
able advantages of the present in order that 
tudents desiring to enter business or the pro- 
fessions might be blessed with a shorter period 

scholastie training. 

LAWRENCE J. MANNION 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
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WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK FOR 
YOUNG MEN? 

A? present the outlook for young men is dark. 
The old economie order is dead, notwithstanding 
the attempt being made to revive it by the parties 
who profited from it. In a period of change it 
‘s most difficult for a young college graduate to 
make a choice. Either the young man looks back 
and expects more (specious) “prosperity,” di- 
rected by the disappearing industrial and finan- 
cial giants of a passing era or he steps ahead and 
comes out for a new social order. The young 
man who straddles the social and economic ques- 
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tions facing the entire world to-day and refuses 
to make a clear-cut decision is dead in soul and 
spirit and becomes a worthless member of the 
society in which he lives. 

There is a future, perhaps, for the man who 
will construct a philosophy around the long-lost 
proposal of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. He must visualize a future in which 
the profit motive will be less marked than in the 
past; he must expect less in the way of material 
profit, and then he will not be disappointed. No 
longer will men throw around sizzling hot metal 
in steel mills for twelve hours a day at twenty 
cents an hour as they did not so many years ago. 
While we are heading towards a shorter work- 
week and while labor consciousness is developing, 
adjustments must be made all around. While the 
change is in progress the outlook for young men 
is dark. 

To-day the American worker is vocal as he has 
never been before. He is better acquainted with 
fundamental industrial problems than he has ever 
been before, and he is using this knowledge to 
demonstrate that labor has not always been 
treated fairly in many industries, and he is mak- 
ing demands and getting them. Furthermore, he 
is taking a more positive part in polities and is 
insisting that the law-makers respect the wishes 
of labor. This awakening of labor has brought 
with it much unrest to-day, but, looking ahead, 
one can see a time of comparative peace in the 
business, political and domestic life of the nation. 

The young man of to-day must evaluate anew 
social view-points current in his grandfather’s 
day, and if he agrees that our life is changing 
rapidly in the direction indicated he must plan 
his life accordingly. Certainly he should take a 
real interest in publie affairs and whenever pos- 
sible assume an active part in election campaigns. 
He must become the leader in movements for the 
good life. The young man of to-morrow must 
use every effort to clear out of office the corrupt 
and selfish politician of pristine days. He must 
use his efforts to see that in a nation of plenty 
every one has a decent place in which to live, 
adequate medical care, security for old age, pro- 
tection against unemployment, enough food and 
proper clothing. The day might come—if we 
can pull together for it—when all these aims will 
have been fulfilled. Then the outlook for young 
men of to-day will be bright. 
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However, in a period of change they them- 
selves must help in the push for the goal, even 
if it entails some suffering and sacrifice. But it 
will never come unless we do it in the ideal 
American way, which means to me tolerance, 
responsible liberty, which frowns upon suppres- 
sion of minority and weaker groups, and a more 
gracious sense of proportion in the distribution 
of profits growing out of the national wealth. 
We must forget the traditional stories of the 
poor American boy who became fabulously rich. 
A man does not need a great deal of money to be 
happy and useful to society if he has the ade- 
quate security already mentioned. If we are to 
have a bright future we must make it one in 
which the man who has rendered signal service to 
his community will be emulated rather than the 
man who has merely enriched himself. Wealth, 
in itself, is not enough. 

Might we not with profit turn from the story 
of the poor boy, who became rich in dollars, to 
the many tales of those great Americans who in 
the early days of the republic lived to serve the 


nation and not themselves. Thomas Jefferson, 


who entered public life in comfortable cireum- 


stances before he was thirty years of age, served 
his state and nation in various public stations for 
many years. In the last year of his useful life 
the state of Virginia passed a special lottery act 
to raise money to assist a penniless ex-President. 
John Adams, too, was in the public service for 
more than a generation, and he, too, died poor. 
James Monroe and James Madison, who held 
publie posts from youth to retirement, also died 
very poor. John Quincy Adams was appointed 
to his first public job in 1778 at the age of eleven. 
For sixty-seven years he served his state and na- 
tion, and died in harness in 1848 in the halls of 
Congress. He had enriched the nation but not 
himself. Here, then, one finds that five of the 
first six Presidents were men who devoted their 
entire lives, by and large, to the nation and then 
died with little or no estates. Washington fre- 
quently dug into his own fortune to pay bills 
that might properly have been handed to the 
government for payment. One could name many 
other distinguished public characters of the early 
decades of our history who served unselfishly 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

Government functioned in this wise under the 
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Constitution in the early years, and it can be 
made to function in this manner again under the 
same Constitution. This document can be 
amended to meet changing conditions, but bear 
in mind that it is just as important to find un- 
selfish men who will govern under that Constitu- 
tion with an eye to the greatest good for the 
greatest number. The outlook for young men 
will be bright a few years hence if we insist, I 
repeat, on honorable leaders who understand and 
put into practice the American ideals of toler- 
ance, responsible liberty and a nobler social view- 
point in dealing with the labor-capital relation- 
ship. 

As for journalistic work in the immediate fu- 
ture I am pessimistic. The “education for 
democracy,” which schools of education discuss, 
has apparently led to education for mediocrity. 
In the secondary schools the quality of work is 
at a new low, indeed, and little or no attention is 
given in most of our schools to the gifted student, 
who is, after all, the potential leader. The con- 
tent of the curriculum is leveled down to the 
mediocre. Leaders, for which there is a erying 
need, are not trained in such a system. Further- 
more, the situation is not encouraging when we 
find not a small number of high-school students 
who ean neither read nor talk intelligently. 
What is the result: success and rapid increase of 
tabloid newspapers and magazines which devote 
much more space to pictures than to reading mat- 
ter and are designed frankly for an audience 
which does not care to read. One of our tabloids 
boasts the largest daily circulation in the country. 
People are not being trained to teach themselves 
through the printed page; they frown upon read- 
ing. How, then, can there be much hope for 
well-trained journalists in the years to come 
unless our schools change for the better. 

Should we not make an effort to seek out 
dynamic men, bubbling over with learning and 
creative imagination, to head our public schools! 
We hope that such men—if we find them and let 
them work—will permit the faculties in the lower 
grades to teach the fundamentals of reading, 
writing and arithmetic. We hope that such men 
and their teachers (with fresh inspiration and 
new vision), stripped of most of the pedagogical 
hocus-pocus dispensed so freely in schools of 
education, will honestly stimulate their students 
to face facts and to devote part of the ever 
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inereasing time for leisure to the search for wis- 


dom and truth, instead of wholly to entertain- 


ment. 
It is conceivable, of course, that a reaction 
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against present practices in public education 
might come. There are hopeful signs afloat. 


NATHAN G. GooDMAN 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


QUOTATIONS 


UNIVERSITIES AND THEIR AIMS 

Tue presidential address which Lord Maemil- 
lan gave before the Conference of Educational 
Associations on Tuesday showed plainly that 
leaders of educational thought in this country 
mean to keep alight the lamp of intellectual 
freedom. At a time when liberty of idea and 
action is shackled in many countries we can do 
no greater service to humanity than to go on 
maintaining that the work of universities must 
concern itself with the free and untrammelled 
search for truth. It is a task which must be 
pursued without fear or favor, and without bond- 
age to any form of political opinion. It was 
never more vital than to-day, as Lord Maemillan 
said, to insist upon this attribute of freedom as 
a mark of the true university, and he expressed 
the sorrow of many that the universities of two 
great countries, one of which was the home of 
the Renaissance and the other the cradle of the 
Reformation, were now “bound hand and foot by 
authoritarian fetters and permitted to teach only 
what the Governments think expedient.” For 
the student who has to gather knowledge under 
these conditions there can not be that liberation 
of the soul which, as Lord Maemillan impresses 
upon us, “is the first and best gift which Alma 
Mater can bestow on him.” The bonds of learn- 
ing unite men and women of many races and 
many creeds, and, as Lord Maemillan suggested, 
it is the universities above all other institutions 
which can help best in breaking down interna- 
tional barriers. An admirable example of the 
way in which university teachers can meet to- 
gether in order to thresh out the difficulties and 
complexities of their organization may be seen 
by reading the full report, just issued, of the 
“Conférence Internationale d’Enseignement Su- 
perieur” held in Paris during the year of the 
Exhibition. Close observation of the discussions 
Which took place at that time will show that most 
of the questions which face educationists in this 
country have to be faced, in greater or less de- 
sree, elsewhere. There is, for instance, the ques- 
tion of preparation for university life and 


whether in some instances colleges are not being 
flooded by students who will gain little from what 
they offer. Lord Macmillan suggested that while 
no citizen should be debarred by social conditions 
from receiving education at a university, there 
are others who would be unwise to enter, but 
some of the professors who discussed the matter 
in Paris thought there was need for a filter rather 
than for a barrage, and that better preparation 
was required for students before they entered on 
a university course. Others regretted that the 
humanities were studied with so much more zeal 
than the technological subjects at the university 
stage. This tendency was also in the mind of 
members of the Consultative Committee and in- 
spired their wish to see the proposed “technical 
high schools” regarded as on a parity with other 
schools in the secondary stage of education, a 
wish which ean only be fulfilled if the new schools 
are as consistently informed and inspired by the 
higher technical institutions, as the secondary 
schools, in teaching the humanities, have been 
“set the pace” by the universities. No school can 
stand except by the quality of its staff. 

There will be general agreement with Lord 
Maemillan’s view that the true aim and end of 
education is to develop character on the lines of 
each individual’s natural aptitude. Such shep- 
herding is provided for in the Consultative Com- 
mittee’s report, and is essential if young people 
are to achieve the best that is within them. It 
is clear from an address given by Sir W. Spens 
at the conference, on the relationship between 
the work of secondary schools and universities, 
that while there is difficulty in finding sufficient 
men of first-rate ability to fill first-rate jobs it is 
a troublesome business to secure posts for the 
weaker men. He is of opinion that so far as 
ordinary university students are concerned, the 
value of a university course depends to a very 
large extent on its being devoted wholly or 
mainly to subjects closely related to future voca- 
tions. A similar point engaged the attention of 
the members of the Paris Conference, but much 
doubt was expressed as to how far technological 
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subjects were the proper business of universities. 
Dr. Rohn, whose Federal Polytechnic at Ziirich 
possesses a world-wide reputation, believes in a 
high independent status for technology. In the 
end the view prevailed that there was need for 
a bridge between classical and scientific human- 
ism, and that such a bridge was provided by the 
incorporation of both technical and humane 
studies in the university. One of the main ad- 
vantages gained is the meeting together of stu- 
dents pursuing different activities, to the broad- 
ening of the minds of all. Such meetings come 
about most easily where students enjoy corporate 
life in colleges or hostels, and if our “Youth 
City” materializes it may be hoped that London 
students will be enabled to take full advantage 
of it by the provision of study-bedrooms—for the 
cubicle in a dormitory is not of much use to a 
young person coming to London with work, as 
against sightseeing, in view. There has been dis- 
cussion recently on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of hostel life for students, and it was the 
subject of investigation in Paris, where the Cité 
Universitaire provides it on so vast a seale. 
Here, there is an increasing belief, shared by 
Lord Maemillan, in the value of corporate life, 
both on the part of students and teachers. It is 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

THE silver anniversary meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges was held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., on January 12 and 13. There were a 
number of college presidents at this meeting who 
represented their institutions at the organization 
meeting of the association held in Chicago in 
January, 1915. Cordial weleome was extended 
to Dr. Robert L. Kelly, who was one of the prime 
movers in the organization and first president of 
the association. Dr. Kelly now lives at Clare- 
mont, Calif., having retired as executive director 
emeritus after a service of over twenty years. 

The general theme of the program was “The 
Cultural Obligations of the College Faculty.” 
On Thursday morning the association was ad- 
dressed by the Honorable Ordway Tead, chair- 
man of the Board of Higher Education of New 
York City, and the Honorable Byron V. Kana- 
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corporate life, combined with tutorial methods, 
which has made the conditions in our universities 
the envy of other countries, as the discussions in 
Paris showed. 

The task of the universities was never so great 
as it is to-day. They have to help youth to face 
a world in which many ideals seem to have been 
shattered, a world, too, in which material de- 
velopment has seemed to outpace the growth of 
the spiritual life. Much of our new knowledge 
is being put to destructive rather than to con- 
structive uses. This is not the fault of teachers 
or taught, for in a marked degree they are con- 
fronted with forces which it is not within their 
power to overcome. The schools, however, can 
do much, and it is in the spiritual qualities which 
they may engender among their pupils that we 
may hope of a happier future. Lord Maemillan 
sees in the development of right thinking, right 
acting and willingness to serve the essential aim 
of both schools and universities. If truth, beauty 
and goodness are the ideals of our education they 
will spread beyond our borders. It is through 
the cooperation of those countries where freedom 
is a reality that the nations which walk in dark- 
ness may see light.—The London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement. 


ley, president of the lay board of trustees of the 
University of Notre Dame. 

The speakers at the annual dinner on Thurs- 
day evening, January 12, were Sir William 
David Ross, provost of Oriel College, Oxford 
University, and Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, of 
Vanderbilt University. 

Five college presidents spoke on Friday morn- 
ing to the topic, “The Faculty Member as a Cul- 
tural Force in the College.” The liberal arts col- 
lege was represented by President Francis Pen- 
dleton Gaines, Washington and Lee University; 
the woman’s college by President Mildred H. Me- 
Afee, Wellesley College; the state university by 
Chancellor C. S. Boucher, University of Ne 
braska; the chureh-related college by President 
Samuel K. Wilson, Loyola University, IIl.; and 
the Negro college by President David D. Jones, 
Bennett College. 

At the final session on Friday afternoot, 
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January 13, the speakers were the Honorable 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, immediate past president 
of the American Bar Association, and President 
Charles F. Wishart, of the College of Wooster. 

President W. E. Weld, of Wells College, 
chairman of the association’s standing committee 
on insuranee and annuities, led the discussion 
on the attitude of the colleges toward inclusion 
in the operation of the Federal Social Security 
Act. After a vigorous debate, it was voted that 
he association go on record in favor of inclusion 
in the operation of the Social Security Act under 
that feature which refers to old-age pensions 
only. Sinee the meeting adjourned, the Social 
Security Board has recommended that unemploy- 
ment compensation coverage apply to colleges 
also. This question was not under consideration 


at the time the vote was taken on retirement 


pensions. 
President Henry M. Wriston, of Brown Uni- 
versity, was leader of a discussion on academic 


freedom and academic tenure. President Wris- 
ton is chairman of the standing commission of 
the association which has been cooperating for 


the past few years with a similar commission 
from the Ameriean Association of University 
Professors. The joint action of these two com- 
missions was presented for endorsement by Dr. 
Wriston. A minority report asking for certain 
modifications was presented by President Wil- 
liam C. Dennis, of Earlham College. After lively 
debate, participated in by many members of the 
association, it was voted to postpone action on 
endorsement of the statement until the next an- 
nual meeting. 

Dr. Harvie Branseomb, director of libraries of 
Duke University, gave an address on “Teaching 
with Books.” This was in the nature of a sum- 
ary of the work earried on during the past year 
by Dr. Branseomb. The library project was 
linanced by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 

The concert project of the association was dis- 
cussed at a luncheon meeting with Erie T. Clarke, 
its director, and Provost R. H. Fitzgerald, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, as the chief speakers. 

President H. M. Gage, of Coe College, chair- 
man of the standing commission on Teacher edu- 
ation, gave the following report, which was 
adopted by the association : 

That the Association of American Colleges go on 
‘ccord as vigorously approving the general plans of 
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the American Council on Education’s commission 
on teacher education, and as pledging all possible 
cooperation through its own commission on teacher 
education. 

That the association urge its member institutions 
to seize the opportunity provided by the existence of 
a national five-year study of teacher education to 
reexamine their own policies and practices in this 
field, to undertake reforms and engage in experi- 
mental practices, and to evaluate as scientifically as 
possible the consequences of such steps. The pro- 
gram of teacher education should be viewed broadly, 
as including general education, advanced subject- 
matter instruction and work of a more distinctly 
professional character; it should be integrated in 
terms of the mingled personal, social and profes- 
sional needs of prospective teachers; it should rep- 
resent the continuous thinking of the entire college 
faculty, each member of which, ideally, should be 
earnestly aware of his share in the great social 
responsibility of producing devoted and effective 
teachers for American youth. 

That the association further urge its member 
institutions to cooperate in every possible way with 
the American Council on Education’s commission on 
teacher education, not only by giving renewed atten- 
tion to the problems of teacher education on their 
own campuses, but also by making available infor- 
mation regarding new and experimental practices, 
by appointing such local liaison committees or tak- 
ing such other local steps as may be indicated as 
means of maintaining mutually valuable relations 
with the commission, by sending delegates to such 
special regional conferences on teacher education as 
may be arranged, and by such other actions as may, 
in time, promise to be of value in a joint attack 
on common problems of teacher education. 

That so far as possible some provision be made at 
regional conferences to be held by this association 
for study and promotion of the study of teacher 
education. 

That at some appropriate time within the next 
few years teacher education be given a large em- 
phasis in an annual meeting of this association. 


On recommendation of the board of directors, 
the association voted to create a new commission 
on public relations to be appointed immediately 
by the new board of directors. This commission 
will be concerned with the interests of member 
colleges in their relationships to government 
agencies like the National Youth Administration. 

On recommendation of the board of directors, 
the association voted to “re-affirm its confidence 
in the Institute of International Education and 
put itself on record as being in favor of con- 
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tinuing student exchanges with Germany exclu- 
sively through the Institute of International 
Education. This recommendation was passed in 
view of the establishment of the ‘German Univer- 
sity Service’ in New York City in October, 1938. 
One of the objects announced to the press was to 
establish ‘direct’ exchanges of students and pro- 
fessors with the colleges of this country. Since 
the establishment of the American German Stu- 
dent Exchange in 1924, the exchange activity has 
been carried on between the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education in New York and the Deutscher 
Akademischer Austauschdienst in Berlin.” 

The following colleges were elected to member- 














ship: 





Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro, 
Ne. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Mass. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, 
Mich. 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. C. 















STATUS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1938-39 


A SLIGHT increase in the number of junior col- 
leges in the country, but a very marked increase 
in the number of students enrolled in them, as 
compared with the figures reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society! a year ago, is shown by reports 
received from this group of institutions of higher 
education up to December 1, 1938. 

The total number of institutions reported 
shows an increase from 553 to 556, while the 
enrolment as reported has increased from 136,623 
to 155,588—a significant increase of 13.9 per 
cent. as compared with 5.8 per cent. last year. 
This is a greater proportional growth than has 
been reported for any of the past seven years, 
and the greatest absolute increase, 18,965, ever 
recorded in a single year. In the past eight years 
the enrolment in the junior colleges of the 
country has more than doubled. 















1W. C. Eells, SCHOOL AND Society, 47: 158-60, 
January 29, 1938. 
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High Point College, High Point, N. C. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark. 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orange 
burg, S. C. 

Union College, Lincoln, Nebr. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

University of Portland, Portland, Oregon. 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 


The following were elected officers of the asso- 
ciation for 1940: 


President, Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College. 

Vice-president, Edward V. Stanford, Villanova 
College. 

Treasurer, LeRoy E. Kimball, New York University. 

Executive Director, Guy E. Snavely. 

Additional members of Board of Directors: Mildred 
H. McAfee, Wellesley College; Remsen D. Bird, 
Occidental College; Charles E. Diehl, South- 
western; Wm. Alfred Eddy, Hobart College. 


Guy E. SNAvELY, 
Executive Director 










Detailed information concerning each of the 
556 institutions mentioned above may be found 
in the “Junior College Directory, 1939,” pub- 
lished in the issue of the Junior College Journal 
for January, 1939. A synopsis of some of the 
more significant facts and summaries may be of 
general interest. 

The number of junior colleges in continental 
United States and enrolment in them, as shown 


TABLE 1 
GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE FROM 1928 To 1939 











. Increase 
Year Number Enrolment (Per cent.) 
1928... 408 50,529 eee 
40990 :...... 405 54,438 ye! 
1930... 429 67,627 24.2 
1981 ...; 436 74,088 9.6 
1OG2 << 469 97,631 31.8 
1083... 493 96,555 -1.1 
1934... 514 103,592 7.2 
1086... 522 107,807 4.1 
1936... 519 122,514 13.5 
1987 ... 528 129,106 5.6 
TOS88 ..... 553 136,623 5.8 
19089 ..<.. 556 155,588 13.9 
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hy sucessive issues of the directory for the past 
eleven years, is given in Table 1. 

Since 1928 there has been an increase of 36 
per cent. in the number of junior colleges re- 
ported and an inerease of 207 per cent. in the 
enrolment in them. 


PuBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


Of the entire group of 556 junior colleges, 250 
(45 per cent.) are publicly controlled institu- 
tions, and 396 (55 per cent.) are under private 
control. The publiely controlled institutions, 
however, have much the greater proportion of 
the enrolment. Seventy per cent. of enrolment, 
or 109,275, is found in the publiely controlled 
junior colleges, as compared with 46,313 in the 
privately controlled institutions. Increased en- 
rolments are found in the publicly controlled 
junior colleges in 30 states and decreased enrol- 
ments in only 5 states, the net increase being 
15,697, or 17 per cent. The largest increase in 
enrolment in publicly controlled institutions 
occurs in California with a growth of 7,911. In- 
creased enrolments in the privately controlled 
junior colleges are reported in 24 states and de- 
creased enrolments in 18 states, the net increase 
being 3,268, or 8 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 


The number and enrolment in each type of 
junior college for each state are shown in Table 


» ] 


California continues to lead in total number 
of junior colleges with 57; Texas is next with 38, 
followed by Iowa with 37, Oklahoma with 32, 
Kansas with 24, Missouri with 23, North Caro- 
lina and Mississippi with 22 each, and Pennsyl- 
vania with 20—nine states with twenty or more 
junior colleges each. Publicly controlled insti- 
tutions are found in 33 states, those under pri- 
vate auspices in 42 states. 

California also leads in enrolment, with 52,895, 
more than one third of the reported junior col- 
lege enrolment of the country. More than 97 per 
cent. of the California enrolment is in the 42 
public junior colleges in the state, which thus 
‘verage more than twelve hundred students each. 
Kighteen of them have enrolments in excess of 
1,000; three in exeess of 5,000. Texas is second 


with 11,464 students, and Illinois is third with 
9590, 
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TABLE 2 
NUMBER AND ENROLMENT IN PUBLICLY AND PRIVATELY 
CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. SUMMARY BY STATES 








Junior 








colleges Enrolment 
. ) ® 
State = 2 3 = g 3 
~ a = — A 
° = h = & 
a Ra = isa) ay Oy 
United States . 556 250 306 155,588 109,275 46,313 
Alabama ...... 10 2 8 1,139 310 829 
AVIGG 2 6 i6ce 2 2 0 955 955 0 
Arkansas ..... 8 7 1 2,380 2,259 121 
California ..... 57 42 15 652,895 651,625 1,270 
Canal Zone .... 1 1 0 386 386 0 
ColeraGe 2.260% 6 4 2 1,508 1,171 337 
Connecticut ... 8 0 8 1,445 0 1,445 
Delaware ..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
District of 
Columbia ... 13 0 i3 1,344 0 1,344 
Pe wh iccnes 5 1 4 973 77 896 
GOGPRIB ...cs.- 19 11 & 4,743 3,639 1,104 
o/s 4 1 3 1,262 767 495 
io eee 16 8 8 9,590 7,481 2,109 
i 5 1 4 7: 212 261 
iC, PAA 37 27 10 3,323 2,014 1,309 
(eee 24 14 10 4,652 3,842 810 
Kentucky ..... 15 2 13 2,328 96 2,232 
Louisiana ..... 7 3 4 897 751 146 
"=> 5 0 5 513 0 513 
Maryland ..... 5 0 5 417 0 417 
Massachusetts . 12 0 12 3,165 0 3,165 
Michigan ...... 13 9 4 3,326 2,887 439 
Minnesota ..... IS 13 2,649 2,452 197 
Mississippi « 22 SF 36 4,158 3,208 950 
= eae 23 10 13 5,684 2,752 2,932 
Montane .....-. 3 2 1 921 376 545 
NeDraske ...<<- 5 2 3 460 185 275 
N@VEGR 6.6ics ss 0 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire. 3 0 3 491 0 491 
New Jersey 10 4 6 2,541 1,324 1,217 
New Mexico 2 2 0 704 704 0 
New York ..... 7 0 7 624 0 624 
North Carolina. 22 - ae 3,909 148 3,761 
North Dakota 3 3 0 8 817 
CHO cdewcesex 7 1 6 2,585 2,416 169 
Oklahoma ..... 32 29 3 4,566 4,398 168 
CI oon c:e 2 0 2 530 0 530 
Pennsylvania .. 20 5 15 2,946 679 2,267 
Rhode Island .. 0 0 0 0 0 
South Carolina. 12 0 12 1,293 0 1,293 
South Dakota .. 5 1 4 699 287 412 
Tennessee ..... 12 z 10 2,608 658 1,950 
ll 38 22 16 11,464 8,012 3,452 
i ee 6 5 1 1,539 1,418 121 
Vermont ....c- 3 0 3 333 0 333 
VEF@RING. ccccec 12 0 12 2,189 0 2,189 
Washington ... 8 0 8 1,216 O 1,216 
West Virginia.. 6 1 5 1,860 330 1,530 
Wisconsin ..... 6 1 1,088 639 449 
WyOmte ..6-> 0 0 0 0 0 0 


TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 

The junior college is prevailing a coeduca- 
tional institution, 425 (76 per cent.) being re- 
ported of this type. Three institutions for men 
are reported in the publicly controlled group, all 
the others being coeducational. In the privately 
controlled group, 32 are for men, 96 for women 
and 178 coeducational. 

Fifty-four per cent. of the privately controlled 
colleges are reported as under denominational 
auspices, the Methodists leading with 33 institu- 
tions, followed by Baptists with 31; Catholics, 
30; Presbyterians, 19; Lutherans, 18; Episcopa- 
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lians, 8; Seventh-Day Adventists, 5; and 14 
other denominational groups with one to four 
each, 22. 

Thirty of the institutions listed (5.4 per cent.) 
All but five of these 


are privately controlled institutions. 


are Negro junior colleges. 


S1zeE oF COLLEGES 
The size of the 544 colleges for which enrol- 
ments are reported is summarized in Table 3. 
TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES ACCORDING TO STUDENT ENROLMENT 





Enrolment 





O- 49 
50- 99 
100— 199 
200— 299 
300— 399 
400— 499 
500— 599 
600— 699 
700— 799 
800— 899 
900— 999 
,000-1,999 

2,000-2,999 
3,000-3,999 
4,000—4,999 
5,000-5,999 


While the junior college is still a relatively 
small institution, judged in terms of most of its 
individual units, yet it is growing steadily. 
There are now 130 which have enrolments exceed- 
ing 300 students, as compared with only 114 of 
this size last year, and only 35 in 1930. Twenty- 
nine now exceed 1,000 students, as compared with 
24 last year. 

The average enrolment in the publicly con- 
trolled institutions for which reports have been 
received is 453, as compared with 387 a year ago; 
in those under private control, 152, the same as a 
year ago. 


ENROLMENT BY CLASSES 


Enrolment by classes is summarized in Table 
4, the percentage distribution for last year being 


added for comparison. 


TABLE 4 
ENROLMENT BY CLASSES IN JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
1936-37 AND 1937-38 


Percentage 
1937-38 


Number 
1937-38 


Class 


1936-37 


80,398 
41,986 
33,204 


Freshmen 
Sophomores 
Specials 
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If the special students are omitted from eon- 
sideration, 34 out of each 100 regular students 
were sophomores in 1937-38, as compared with 
36 out of each 100 the previous year. 


NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 


The directory reports 6,341 full-time instrue- 
tors and 3,495 on a part-time basis in 542 junior 
colleges, as compared with 5,870 full-time and 
3,439 part-time last year. This is an average of 
18.1 instructors per institution, as compared with 
17.9 last year. If it be assumed that two part- 
time instructors are equivalent to one working 
full-time, then there are the equivalent of 8,089 
full-time instructors in these 542 colleges, or an 
average of 14.9 full-time instructors per institu- 
tion, as compared with 14.6 per institution last 
year. Since the average enrolment per institu- 
tion is 287 students, the faculty-student ratio in 
the average institution is one to nineteen, as 
compared with one to eighteen last year. 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS 


A comparison of the 1939 and 1938 directories 
reveals a change in the administrative heads on 
the part of 66 junior colleges, or 12 per cent. of 
the entire group, as compared with 11 per cent. 
last year. In the publicly controlled junior col- 
leges the change was 13 per cent., in the privately 
controlled ones, 11 per cent. 

Water Crossy EELLS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Education for American Life; A New Program 
for the State of New York. Report of the 
Regents’ Inquiry, 1938. Pp. xvii+167. Me 
Graw-Hill. $2.00. 

FISHER, DoroTHy C. and SaraH F. Scorr. Ona 
Rainy Day. Pp. 48. Illustrated. A. S. Barnes. 
$1.00. 

GLOVER, KATHERINE. America Begins Again; the 
Conquest of Waste in Our Natural Resources. 
Pp. xv +382. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill. 

KIERZEK, JoHN M. The Macmillan Handbook of 
English. Pp. xii+430. Maemillan. $1.25. 

Myers, Atonzo F. and Louise M. KIFER. Prob- 
lems in Public School Supervision. Pp. xii + 211. 
Prentice-Hall. $2.00. : 

REED, RACHEL. Introducing the Past. Pp. xivt 
651. Illustrated. Little, Brown. $1.68. 

Witson, Howarp E. Education for Citizenship. 
Report of the Regents’ Inquiry, 1938. Pp. xu+ 
272. McGraw-Hill. $2.75. 











